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By  Grace  Zenor-Robertson. 

One  night  on  purple-shadowed  hills — 

One  night  in  the  long  ago — 
The  angels  parted  the  starry  sky. 
And  sang  a  song  that  will  never  die, 

To  the  shepherds  who  watched  below. 

And  the  white-walled  town  of  Bethlehem — 

Bethlehem  far  away — 
Lay  sleeping  so  fair  in  the  peaceful  night. 
While  over  it  fell  a  wondrous  light, 

Far  brighter  than  sun  of  day. 

Three  camels  passed  through  the  narrow  street. 

Laden  with  gifts  so  rare. 
They  passed  the  palaces  of  the  King — 
But  hark  to  the  song  that  the  angels  sing. 

As  it  trembles  through  the  air. 

Three  wise  men  knelt  on  the  lowly  t^oor, 

And  a  star  was  shining  above. 
They  offered  sweet  gifts  to  a  new-born  King — 
Gifts  they  had  traveled  from  far  to  bring — 

With  devotion,  and  awe,  and  love. 

-\nd  the  beautiful  Mother -of  Jesus — 

So  young,  and  so  pure,  and  fair — 
Ivisse'd  the  dimpled  hands  and  the  dimpled  feet. 
Oh,  the  love  of  Mary  was  very  sweet 

For  the  young  Child  lying  there! 

Oh,  the  years  are  many,  the  way  is  hard. 

To  Bethlehem  far  away; 
Vet  the  plains  of  peace  are  as  still  tonight, 
.\nd  the  watching  stars  shed  their  silver  light 

O'er  the  place  where  the  Savior  lay. 

Give  us  of  peace,  of  love  divine, 

O  Giver  of  Life  and  Light! 
We  list'  for  the  song  that  is  ages  old, 
.\nd  the  sweetest  story  which  angels  told. 

On  each  fair  Charistmas  night. 
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Dickens,   the    Apostle  of    Good  Cheer. 

By  Horace  G.  Whitney. 


This  is  the  season  when  the  book 
stores  begin  unpacking  the  wares 
which,  far  back  in  the  year,  almost 
before  the  echoes  of  the  last  holiday 
had  died  away,  had  been  ordered  for 
the  Christmas  trade.  Happening  into 
the  rear  rooms  of  one  of  the  stores 
the  other  day,  where  the  Yule  Tide 
treasures  were  being  laid  out  and  clas- 
sified before  being  transferred  to  the 
shelves  in  the  store  proper  for  the  offi- 
cial "opening,"  I  was  struck  by  the 
wonderful  variety  of  books  devoted  to 
Charles  Dickens  and  his  works. 

"Yes,"  said  the  proprietor,  "Dickens 
will  dominate  this  Christmas,  sure 
enough.  You  see  1912  is  his  centen- 
nial year,  and  all  over  the  world  his 
birth  has  been  celebrated  in  a  way  that 
has  put  his  name  to  the  front  as  never 
before.  But  even  without  that,  Dick- 
ens is  the  favorite  among  book  buyers. 
and  more  so  at  Christmas  than  any 
other  season  of  the  year." 

Not  only  are  the  immortal  novels, 
teeming  with  the  characters  whose 
names  almost  form  part  of  our  Ian- 
gauge,  issued  this  year  in  new  and  at- 
tractive forms,  but  the  book  shelves 
will  be  crowded  with  works  all  indi- 
cating the  universal  interest  in  Dickens 
himself.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  build  up  a  pretentious  library  de- 
voted to  Dickensiana  alone.  Here  we 
have  Forster's  "Life  of  Dickens,"  a 
three  volume  work  almost  as  standard 
as  Boswell's  Johnson;  Chesterton's 
Dickens,  another  most  interesting  life  ; 
Fitzgerald's   Memoirs,    still    another; 


Mamie  Dickens  "My  Father  as  I  Re- 
call Him;"  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's 
"Child's  Journey  with  Dickens;"  "In 
Dickens  Country,"  "Dickens  London," 
"Dickens  and  His  Friends,"  "Critical 
Estimates  of  Dickens  Writings,"  edi- 
tions de  luxe  of  "Copperfield"  and 
"Pickwick,"  "Ten  Girls,"  by  Dickens; 
"Ten  Boys,"  by  Dickens ;  "Dickens  in 
America,"  "Who's  Who  in  Dickens," 
"Dickens  as  an  Educator,"  "A  Com- 
plete Dickens  Dictionary,"  Dolby's  de- 
lightful book,  "Dickens  as  I  Knew 
Him ;"  and  "The  Holly  Tree"  turned 
out  by  the  Roycrofters,  to  say  nothing 
of  Dickens  placques,  cards,  and  pos- 
tals of  endless  variety. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
Christmas  time  should  witness  such  a 
blossoming  and  blooming  of  Dickens' 
lore,  for  surely  never  was  there  a  writer 
who  made  the  observance  of  Christmas 
so  much  of  a  religion.  Both  in  his 
works  and  his  life,  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas cheer  was  ever  made  manifest,  so 
much  so  that  he  was  at  times  accused 
of  over  exuberance,  but  it  was  ever 
the  exuberance  of  kindness,  of  charity, 
of  forgiveness,  of  the  wiping  out  of 
old  scores,  of  generosity  and  the  thous- 
and other  things  that  the  memory  of 
the  day  brought  to  him  and  his  loved 
one.  Nothing  could  be  more  ideal,  or 
better  exemplify  the  true  Christmas 
spirit,  than  the  festivities  which  Dick- 
ens always  inaugurated  in  his  own 
home  at  holiday  time. 

"Christmas  was  always  a  time," 
says  Miss  Dickens  in  her  book,  "which 
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in  our  home  was  looked  forward  to 
with  eagerness  and  delight,  and  to  my 
father  it  was  a  time  dearer  than  any 
other  part  of  the  year,  I  think.  He 
loved  Christmas  for  its  deep  signifi- 
cance, as  well  as  for  its  joys,  and  this 
he  demonstrates  in  every  allusion  in 
his  writings  to  the  great  festival.  Our 
house  was  always  filled  with  guests, 
while  a  cottage  in  the  village  was  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  bachelor 
members  of  our  holiday  party.  My 
father  himself  always  deserted  work 
for  the  week,  and  that  was  almost  our 
greatest  treat.  He  was  the  fun  and 
life  of  those  gatherings,  the  true 
Christmas  spirit  of  sweetness  and  hos- 


BOB  CRATCHIT  AND  TINY  TIM. 

pitality  filling  his  large  and  generous 
heart.  Long  walks  with  him  were 
daily  treats  to  be  remembered.  Games 
passed  our  evenings  merrily.  'Prov- 
erbs' was  very  popular  and  'Dumb 
Crambo'  was  another  favorite.  Our 
Christmas  day  dinners  at  Gad's  Hill 
were  particularly  bright  and  cheery, 
some  of  our  nearest  neighbors  joining 
our  home  party.  The  Christmas  plum 
pudding  had  its  own  special  dish  of 
colored  'repousee'  china,  ornamented 
with  holly.  The  pudding  was  placed 
on  this  with  a  sprig  of  real  holly,  in 
the  center,  lighted,  and  in  this  state 
placed  in  front  of  my  father,  its  ar- 
rival being  always  the  signal  for  ap- 


plause. We  always  had  our  glasses 
filled  and  then  my  father,  raising  his, 
would  say,  'Here's  to  us  all.  God 
bless  us!'  a  toast  which  was  rapidly 
and  willingly  drunk.  His  conversation 
was  often  extremely  humorous  and  I 
have  seen  the  servants  who  were  wait- 
ing on  the  table  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter at  his  droll  remarks  and  stories." 

Charades,  pantomimes  and  private 
theatricals,  in  all  of  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part  with  the  young  peo- 
ple, (for  he  was  both  a  natural  man- 
ager and  actor  combined'),  were  fav- 
orite pastimes.  'Forster  is  out  again,' 
one  of  his  letters  says,  'and  if  he  "don't 
go  in  again,  after  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  been  keeping  Christmas,  he 
must  be  very  strong  indeed.  Such 
dinings,  such  conjurings,  such  blind- 
man's  bufiings,  such  theatre  goings, 
such_  kissing  out  of  old  years  and  kiss- 
ing in  of  new  ones,  never  took  place 
in  these  parts  before." 

"It  is  good  to  be  children  sometimes, 
and  never  better  than  at  Christmas, 
when  its  Mighty  Founder  was  a  child 
Himself,"  was  his  own  advice,  an  ad- 
vice which  he  followed  both  in  letter 
and  spirit. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  Dick- 
,ens_'  famous  series  of  Christmas  stories 
which  in  England  especially,  and 
hardly  less  so  in  this  country,  while 
they  were  appearing,  really  made  the 
holidays  take  on  a  new  significance — 
had  their  origin  in  the  author's  finan- 
cial difficulties.  He  had  given  the 
world  "Pickwick,"  "Oliver  Twist  " 
"Nicholas  Nickelby,"  "The  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop"  and  "Barnaby  Rudge." 
Perhaps  his  success  had  somewhat 
turned  his  head.  At  any  rate,  when  in 
1843,  "Martin  Chuzzlewit"  made  its 
appearance,  as  usual  in  monthly  in- 
stallments, he  was  startled  to  find  that 
the  sales  steadily  diminished,  and  he 
was  deeply  mortified  and  angered  to 
have  his  publishers  hint  that  it  might 
be  necessary  for  them  to  re-adjust 
their  contract.  He  says  in  his  letters. 
"My  year's  bills,  unpaid,  are  terrific." 
So  he  turned  into  a  new  field  and  an- 
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nounced  the  first  of  a  series  of  Christ- 
mas books  in  "The  Christmas  Carol." 
It  came  out  at  Christmas  time  1843, 
and  its  success  was  instantaneous. 
"Scrooge,"  "Marley's  Ghost,"  "Bob 
Cratchit"  and  "Tiny  Tim"  became  the 
household  words  they  have  ever  since 
remained.  The  book  also  proved  a 
mascot.  At  about  the  same  time,  he 
decided  that  young  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
should  announce  his  intention  of  going 
to  America;  Mark  Tapley  shoufd  ac- 
company him.  The  anticipation  of 
their  adventure  in  Yankeedom  whetted 
the  British  appetite,  and  the  sales  of 
the  book  again  took  an  upward  bound. 
Then  Sairey  Gamp  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  its  immortality  was  assured. 
Financial  clouds  hovered  over  the 
Dickens  household  no  more  till  long 
after  the  master's  death. 

The  second  of  the  Christmas  books, 
"The  Chimes,"  is  hardly  less  noted. 
Dickens  wrote  it  in  Genoa,  and  was 
himself  so  impressed  with  it,  that  he 
wrote  John  Forster,  his  friend  antl 
biographer,  that  he  would  run  over  to 
London,  and  that  on  a  certain  night 
he  wished  Forster,  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Maclise,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Stanfield 
and  several  others,  to  assemble  at 
Forster's  home  to  hear  the  story  read. 
There  is  a  famous  picture,  showing 
Dickens  reading  his  story,  with  his 
famous  group  of  listeners  wrapt  in 
breathless  attention,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  intensity  the  artist  has  put  up- 
on the  various  faces,  several  of  the  lis- 
teners weeping  over  the  pathos  of  the 
tale,  are  most  striking.  It  was  the 
success  of  this  reading  that  first  turned 
Dickens'  thoughts  in  the  direction  of 
giving  public  readings  from  his  books, 
which  he  gave  for  many  years,  and  the 
proceeds  of  which  in  England  and 
America,  netted  him  over  $225,000.00. 
In  Boston  and  New  York  it  is  said  his 
receipts  often  approached  $4,000.00, 
eclipsing  even  the  grand  opera  events. 

After  "The  Chimes"  came  "The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  "The  Battle 
of  Life,"  and  "The  Haunted  Man,"  in 
annual  order,  and  following  them  the 


long  chain  of  shorter  Christmas 
sketches,  nearly  all  of  which  appeared 
in  Dickens'  own  monthly  magazines, 
first  "Household  Words"  and  then  its 
successor,  "All  the  Year  Round."  The 
Christmas  stories  were  made  features 
of  the  December  issues  of  the  maga- 
zines regularly  till  the  later  sixties, 
when,  as  Dickens  said,  the  idea  had 
been  so  widely  copied  that  its  novelty 
was  lost,  and  they  were  discontinued. 
Those  days  are  half  a  century  away, 


DICKEXS   IN    HIS   YOUTHFUL   D.\YS. 

and  the  master  of  English  humor  has 
lain  42  years  in  his  grave.  It  is  beau- 
tiful, indeed,  to  those  who  love  his 
works,  and  who  know  the  wonderful 
mission  they  performed  and  still  per- 
form, to  find  that  each  recurring 
Christmas,  the  season  he  loved  so  well, 
his  hold  on  the  great  human  family 
goes  on  strengthening.  Truly  may  we 
echo  the  sentiment  of  Thackeray,  who 
said  of  the  "Carol,"  "who  can  listen 
to  objections  regarding  such  a  book  as 
this?     It  seems  to  me  a  national  ben- 
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efit,  and  to  every  man  or  woman  who  done  more  good  by  this  little  publica- 

reads  it,  a  personal  kindness."  tion,  fostered  more  kindly  feelings  and 

"Blessings    on    your    kind     heart,"  prompted  more  positive  acts  of  benefi- 

wrote  the  great  critic  Jeffery,  of  the  cence,  than  can  be  traced  to  all  the 

same   book.      "You   should   be   happy  precepts  and  confessionals  in  Christen- 

yourself,  for  you  may  be  sure  you  have  dom  since  Christmas,  1842." 


The  Origin  of  Santa    Claus. 

By  Lon  J.  Haddock. 

Now  gather  round  me,  children,  and  all  be  very  still. 

And  I'll  try  to  tell  you  all  a  pretty  tale. 
Some  of  you  like  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  some  like  Jack  and  Jill, 

And  others  like  friend  Jonah  and  the  Whale. 
But  this  is  quite  a  different  tale,  'tis  one  to  suit  you  all; 

I'm  sure  you're  going  to  like  it  well,  because 
It's  one  in  whix:h  you're  all  concerned.     I'm  going  to  recall 

Just  how  there  came  to  be  a  Santa  Claus. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  down  near  Jerusalem, 

You  all  know  how  the  shepherds  watched  by  night. 
And  how  the  glorious  angels  with  their  songs  appeared  to  them 

And  filled  their  hearts  with  wonder  and  delight; 
And  later,  how  the  Wise  Men  came,  with  presents  rich  and  rare. 

To  worship  at  the  feet  of  Mary's  Child. 
And  found  Him  in  the  stable,  in  a  manger  bleak  and  bare, 

The  darling  little  Jesus,  meek  and  mild. 

They  kissed  the  little  rosy  feet,  and  each  dear  dimpled  hand. 

While  all  the  while  the  star  was  glowing  bright; 
And  then  each  one  departed  to  his  far-ofif  native  land. 

To  tell  of  what  they'd  witnessed  there  that  night. 
And  so  the  little  Jesus  grew  till  He  became  a  man, 

And  all  His  big,  true  heart  was  full  of  love; 
And  He  blessed  the  little  children,  when  His  ministry  began, 

And  told  them  of  His  Father  up  above. 

Now  many  years  thereafter,  in  a  land  across  the  sea, 

There  lived  a  good  man  called  Saint  Nicholas. 
He  read  about  the  Baby,  and  about  the  Wise  Men  three, 

And  he  thought  of  what  a  pretty  tale  it  was. 
So,  when  next  Christmas  eve  came  round,  he  hitched  his  biggest  sleigh. 

And  filled  it  full  of  presents  rich  and  bright. 
To  leave  a  few  at  each  house  where  he'd  seen  the  cliildren  play. 
For  pleasing  little  folks  was  his  delight. 

He  had  a  little  ladder,  and  when  a  door  was  locked. 

Upon  his  back  he'd  make  a  great  big  hump 
Of  all  the  choicest  presents  with  which  his  sleigh  was  stocked. 

And  down  the  chimney  he'd  go  with  a  bump! 
But  parents  couldn't  say  his  name,  it  was  so  big  and  long, 

And  when  the  children  asked  them  who  he  was. 
The  Saint  they  changed  to  "Santa,"  and  said  "Claus"  for  Nicholas, 

And  that's  how  there  came  to  be  a  "Santa  Claus." 
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Tommy  Smalback  Gave  the 

Present. 


Whole  Town  a  Chri^mas 


By  John  Henry  Evans. 


I. 


The  morning  before  Christmas, 
just  as  it  was  getting  dayHght,  Tommy 
Smalback  awoke  and  sat  up  in  bed. 

He  looked  toward  the  corner  of  the 
room  where  his  grandmother  always 
slept.  She  was  there,  it  seemed,  be- 
cause the  clothes  stuck  up  so — which 
they  would  not  do  if  there  wasn't 
somebody  under  them.  Bending  his 
ear  that  way  to  catch  the  sound  of  her 
breathing,  he  listened  intently.  Yes, 
she  was  fast  asleep. 

As  quietly  as  a  mouse  when  the  cat 
is  watching,  he  got  out  of  bed,  put  on 
his  best  clothes  out  of  the  lower 
drawer  of  the  bureau,  and  hid  his  old 
ones  far  under  the  bed  where  his 
grandmother  would  not  be  likely  to 
find  them.  Then  he  began  to  tip-toe 
out  of  the  room.  As  he  went,  he  fan- 
cied all  the  time  that  his  grandmother 
would  wake  up  and  say — 

"Tommv,  dear,  where  are  vou  off 
to?" 

And  then  what  should  he  say?  To 
be  sure  he  might  tell  her  that  he  was 
going  to  gather  nuts  with  some  other 
boys  of  the  town,  for  only  the  night 
before  they  had  heard  of  some  late 
ones  four  miles  out  in  the  country  and 
had  arranged  to  go  hunting  for  them. 
But  Tommy  was  not  intending  to  go 
nutting,  great  as  the  temptation  to  do 
so  was.  He  had  something  far  more 
important  to  do.  Besides,  what  should 
he  be  doing  with  his  best  clothes  on  if 
he  were  going  nutting?  That  was 
what  his  grandmother  would  want  to 
know.  He  reached  the  bed-room  door 
without  anything  happening.  But  no 
sooner  had  he  gone  through  the  door 
than   she   spoke — 

"They'll  drive  me  out !  They'll  drive 
me  out!  And  then  what'll  my  poor 
Tommy  do?     Oh-oo-o!" 

Tommy  stood  there  as  if  he  had 
suddenlv  been  turned  to  stone.     His 


heart  was  in  his  mouth !  She  would 
call  hirn  back  to  explain,  and  that 
would  spoil  everything.  He  waited 
to  hear  her  voice  again.  But  she  did 
not  speak.  There  was  no  need  for  him 
to  be  afraid.  She  was  only  dreaming. 
Still,  what  she  had  said  went  dread- 
fully to  his  heart. 

"They  won't  drive  you  out  if  I  can 
help  it!"  he  said  to  himself.  "You 
see  if  I  don't  do  something!  Your 
Tommy'll  be  all  right,  and  so  will 
Grandmother." 

Then  he  closed  the  door  softly,  so 
as  not  to  wake  her,  went  down  stairs, 
and  out  at  the  back  door. 

He  ran  to  a  little  place  in  the  corner 
of  the  small  lot — to  something  very 
much  like  a  dog  kennel.  Taking  away 
the  door  of  it,  he  put  his  hand  through 
the  opening  clear  up  to  his  shoulder 
and  pulled  out  the  prettiest  white  rab- 
bit you  could  ever  set  eyes  on !  Then 
he  put  his  hand  in  again  and  took  out 
another  one  just  like  it.  They  were 
not  the  least  bit  frightened.  They  cud- 
dled up  in  his  arms  for  all  the  world 
as  if  they  were  glad  to  be  there. 

These  rabbits  were  his  pets — his 
very  own !  They  had  been  given  to 
him  by  a  man.  a  friend  of  the  family 
who  was  fond  of  Tommy.  Tommy 
loved  animals  greatly.  These  were  the 
only  pets  he  had  ever  had,  and  maybe 
the  only  ones  he  would  ever  have.  He 
caressed  them  for  a  moment  as  if  he 
would  never  see  them  again. 

With  the  rabbits  in  his  arms  he 
walked  rapidly  out  of  the  yard  and 
down  the  narrow  street  to  a  house  not 
a  great  way  off.  "I  wonder  if  any- 
body's up  yet?"  he  asked  himself  as 
he  went.  But  the  smoke,  pouring  a 
huge  stream  into  the  sky  just  then, 
told  him  that  somebody  was  up.  He 
knocked  at  the  door.  A  man  came 
to  ask  him  what  he  wanted. 

"Please,  sir,  you  said  the  other  day 
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that  you  wanted  to  buy  my  rabbits.  I 
didn't  want  to  sell  them  then,  but  I 
do  now,  and  if  you  want  them,  here 
they   are." 

"How  much  did  I  say  I'd  give  for 
them?" 

"A  dollar  and  a  half,  sir." 

"Very  well,  here  you  are."  And  the 
man  handed  him  the  money  and  took 
the  rabbits. 

Tommy  could  almost  cry  at  parting 
with  the  hares,  but  he  held  back  the 
tear.";  and  satisfied  himself  with  look- 
ing lovingly  at  them.  Then  he  went 
on  his  way  down  the  street  till  he 
reached  the  railway  station.  By  this 
time  it  was  snowing. 

"Will  you  please  give  me  a  ticket 
to  the  City  and  back?"  he  asked  the 
st?.tion  master. 

The  ticket  agent  looked  at  the  boy 
curiously.  He  had  half  a  mind  not  to 
give  him  one,  but  then,  he  thought, 
it  was  his  business  to  sell  tickets  to 
any  one  that  wanted  them  and  not  to 
asic  questions.  So  he  handed  Tommy 
a  return  ticket  to  the  City.  It  took 
every  cent  of  the  dollar  and  a  half, 
and  he  had  not  a  copper  left  in  his 
pocket.  But  he  did  not  care.  He  had 
other  things  to  think  of,  and  he  would 
not  need  any  money,  he  thought,  once 
he  was  in  the  city. 

"When  will  the  train  be  here?"  he 
inquired  of  the  agent. 

"The  train  will  be  here  before  you 
can  count  five  hundred,"  the  agent  an- 
swered with  a  smile. 

And  Tommy  began  to  count  five 
hundred  to  himself,  but  before  he  got 
to  fifty  the  train  whistled,  and  before 
he  had  finished  the  train  was  at  the 
station. 

Tommy  climbed  up  into  the  car 
where  the  little  stool  was,  the  conduc- 
tor shouted  "All  aboard !"  and  the 
train  fairlv  flew  toward  the  city,  bear- 
ing one  of  the  most  excited  little  boys 
you  could  ever  imagine.  And  he  had 
a  right  to  be  excited,  for  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  been  on  a  train, 
and  then,  too,  he  was  on  a  very  im- 
portant errand. 


II. 


The  snow  was  still  falling  when 
Tommy  reached  the  City.  On  getting 
off  the  train  he  was  greatly  puzzled. 
Which  way  should  he  go?  He  re- 
membered hearing  his  grandmother 
say  once  that  anyone  who  wishes  to 
find  people  in  the  City  should  always 
ask  a  policeman.  So  he  looked  around 
for  a  man  with  a  blue  suit,  a  hat  with 
two  shiny  pokes,  and  a  billy-club  in  his 
hand.     He  soon  found  one. 

"Please,  sir,"  he  asked,  "can  you  tell 
me  where  Mr.  Artemus  Fairleigh 
lives  ?" 

The  policeman  told  him.  "But  it's 
a  long  way  from  here,"  he  added,  "and 
you'd  better  take  a  car." 

Tommy  did  not  tell  him  that  he  had 
no  money  to  pay  his  fare  with.  "Oh, 
I  can  walk,  sir,"  he  said;  "I've  got 
plenty  of  time." 

Mr.  Fairleigh  lived  in  a  great  house 
on  a  block  all  by  itself,  surrounded  by 
trees,  with  stables  and  places  for  auto- 
mobiles at  the  back. 

Tommy  walked  timidly  up  the  front 
steps  and  rang  the  bell.  A  cross- 
looking  man  came  to  the  door. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  he  asked 
gruffly. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Fairleigh,  sir, 
if  he's  in,"  Tommy  said. 

"He's  in,"  the  cross-looking  man 
said,  "but  he  don't  want  to  be  seen  by 
the  likes  of  you  !" 

And  the  door  was  slammed  in  the 
boy's   face. 

Disappointed  and  hurt,  Tommy  went 
out  again  into  the  snow.  He  wan- 
dered about  the  streets,  now  this  way 
and  now  that,  but  always  keeping  an 
eve  on  the  big  house  among  the  trees. 
.-\fter  wandering  about  till  he  was 
tired,  he  walked  up  the  steps  again 
and  rang.  He  thought  that  perhaps 
somebody  else  than  the  cross-looking 
man  I'light  come  and  let  him  in. 

but  it  was  the  same  man  that  came 
to  the  door. 

"What'd  I  tell  you,  kid?"  he 
snapped.  "You  can't  see  Mr.  Fairleigh, 
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and  that  settles  it!  Now  go  some- 
where else  to  do  your  begging !" 

And  once  more  the  door  slammed  in 
his  face. 

Tommy  Smalback  was  not  the  boy 
to  give  up  easily.  Tired,  cold,  and 
hungry  as  he  was,  he  kept  walking 
the  streets,  seldom  taking  his  eyes  off 
the  great  house.  He  did  not  know 
how  he  was  going  to  see  Mr.  Fair- 
leigh,  but  he  would  somehow.  Often 
he  wished  a  giant  would  come  along, 
break  down  the  big  door  with  a  single 
blow  of  his  fist,  hit  the  cross-looking 
man  a  biff  right  in  the  face — it  would 
serve  him  right ! — and  then  lead  Tom- 
my into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fair- 
"leigh  with  the  words — 

"A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir !" 

It  would  teach  the  cross-looking 
man  a  lesson.  But  no  giant  appeared 
t'j  help  poor  Tommy. 

A  man  came  out  of  the  great  house 
and  walked  down  the  street  in  the  di- 
rection that  Tommy  had  come,  but 
the  snow  was  falling  so  thick  and 
Tommy  was  so  far  away  at  the  time 
that  he  could  not  see  the  man  plainly. 
Besides,  what  did  it  matter?  It  could 
not  be  Mr.  Fairleigh,  for  he  would 
ride  in  his  automobile  instead  of 
walking. 

Many  hours  afterward,  as  it  seemed, 
Tommy,  full  of  trembling,  walked  up 
the  steps  of  the  big  house  for  the 
third  time  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  same  cross-looking  man  came 
to  the  door.  Seeing  who  it  was,  he 
darted  through  the  door,  grabbed 
Tommy  by  the  collar,  and  gave  him  a 
hard  beating. 

'You  little  scamp!"  he  cried,  after 
he  had  let  the  boy  go.  "I  hope  that 
will  teach  you  to  keep  away  from 
here.  If  you  ever  come  back.  I'll  give 
vou  over  to  the  policeman.  Now  clear 
out!" 

But  Tommy  had  already  "cleared 
out."  He  ran  out  to  the  street,  fright- 
ened half  to  death,  turning  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  depot. 


III. 

It  looked  very  much  indeed  as  if 
Tommy  had  failed.  He  would  have  to 
go  back  to  his  grandmother  without 
having  done  what  he  had  set  his  heart 
on  doing.  It  was  harder  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  big  City  than  he  had 
thought.  And  all  that  his  grandmother 
had  dreaded  in  her  dreams  would 
happen.  He  sat  down  on  a  box  in 
the  station  and  waited  for  the  train 
that  would  take  him  home.  It  would 
not  leave  for  an  hour,  the  man  in 
blue  said. 

Thus  he  sat,  the  tears  filling  his 
eyes  every  now  and  then.  A  well- 
dressed  gentleman  came  up  to  him. 

"What's  the  matter,  my  little  man?" 
the  stranger  asked,  in  a  kindly  voice. 

'I  was  just  waiting  for  the  train  to 
Moorland,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

But  the  gentleman  was  not  satis- 
fied. He  saw  that  something  was  the 
matter.  "Is  that  where  you  live?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  when  did  you  come  to  the 
city?"  the  gentleman  asked. 

"This  morning,  sir." 

"Do  you  have  any  relatives  here?" 

"No,  sir.  I  came  here  to  see  Mr. 
Fairleigh,  Artemus  Fairleigh,  but  the 
man  at  the  house  gave  me  a  beating 
and  drove  me  away." 

"Oh  I"  exclaimed  the  gentleman. 
"Then  you  haven't  had  anything  to 
eat  since  this  morning'" 

"No,  sir." 

"Then  you  must  come  with  me.  mv 
little  man,  and  I'll  find  something  for 
you  to  eat." 

The  stranger  took  Tommy  to  a  res- 
taurant not  far  from  the  station,  or- 
dered a  meal  for  the  boy.  and  himself 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "tell  me  why  you 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Fairleigh.  You  mav 
tell  me  just  what  vou  wanted  to  tell 
him.  I  know  Mr.  Fairleigh  very  well, 
and  I'm  sure  if  he  had  known  that  you 
wanted  to  speak  to  him.  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  let  vou  in.     .\nd,  if 
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I  mistake  not,  that  butler  will  get  a 
good  scolding  if  his  master  ever  finds 
it  out." 

"They're  going  to  turn  my  grand- 
mother out  of  her  house,  sir,  Mr. 
Fairleigh's  people  are,  and  that's  what 
I  came  to  see  him  about." 

"Is  that  so?  And  why  are  they 
going  to  turn  her  out?" 

"Because  she  can't  pay  the  rent  any 
more." 

"Oh,  and  have  they  raised  the  rent, 
then  ?"   the   gentleman   asked. 

"Yes,  sir.  You  see,  it's  this  way : 
The  old  Squire  was  a  good,  man — 
better  than  the  young  one.  And  so 
when  the  old  Mr.  Fairleigh  died,  the 
one  that  owns  the  place  now  raised 
the  rent  of  all  the  houses  in  the  town." 

"And  so  you  think  the  younger  Mr. 
Fairleigh  is  not  so  good  a  man  as  the 
Mr.  Fairleigh  that's  dead?" 

"No,  sir,  he  isn't.  Everybody  says 
he's  a  hard  man,  trying  to  get  all  the 
money  he  can.  All  the  people  would 
move  if  there  was  any  place  to  move 
to — they're  that  mad.  .-^.nd  Mr.  Fair- 
leigh's man  there  says  he's  ordered  to 
turn  them  all  out  if  they  don't  quit 
grumbling.     And  he'll  do  it,  too." 

"I  don't  think  the  young  Mr.  Fair- 
leigh's such  a  hard  man  as  people  say 
he  is,"  the  stranger  said.  "I  know 
him  very  well." 

"Then  why  does  he  act  like  that?" 
demanded  Tommy. 

"Maybe  he  doesn't  know  all  that's 
going  on.  Has  he  been  out  to  Moor- 
land'lately?" 

"No,  sir;  he's  never  been  there  at 
all."  Tommy  explained.  "People  say 
he's  afraid  to  come  there  now." 

"Then  they  think  Mr.  Fairleigh  is  a 
coward  as  well  as  a  hard  man  ?  They 
don't  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
do  they?" 

"No,  sir.  I'd  hate  to  have  people 
think  that  of  me !"  added  the  boy. 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "Mr. 
Fairleigh  is  not  the  kind  of  man  that 
people  say  he  is.  He  is  not  a  coward. 
either.    You  take  my  word  for  it.  But 


about  yourself — where  are  your  father 
and  mother?" 

"They're  both  dead,  sir." 

"Oh,  and  you  live  with  your  grand- 
mother ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  your  grandfather — where  is 
he?" 

"He's  dead,  sir,  too." 

"What  do  you  and  your  grand- 
mother do  for  a  living?" 

"Grandmother's  too  old  to  do  much 
work,"  Tommy  answered.  "She  knits 
jackets  and  things  and  sells  them  to 
the  neighbors.  I'd  work  for  her, 
'cause  sometimes  we  don't  have 
enough  to  eat,  but  she  won't  let  me. 
She  says  I  ought  to  go  to  school,  and 
not  be  like  grandfather  was." 

"How  old  are  you,  then?" 

"Ten  years  old,  sir." 

"And  what's  your  name — I  don't 
believe  I  know  it  ?" 

Tommy  told  him.  And  they  talked 
on  for  some  time. 

"Well,  it's  nearly  train  time  now," 
said  the  gentleman,  after  a  while. 
Suppose  we  go  to  the  station.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  going  to  Moorland  myself, 
and  we'll  go  together,  if  you  don't 
object.  In  fact.  I  want  to  call  on  your 
grandmother,  and  you  can  show  me 
the  way.  It's  a  good  thing  that  I  ran 
across  you." 

Tommy  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
show  the  gentleman  where  his  grand- 
mother lived.  And  pretty  soon  the 
two  left  the  restaurant  together  for 
the  depot.  In  a  little  while  they  took 
the  train,  and  were  off  for  Tommy's 
home. 

IV. 

On  the  train  Tommy  and  his  friend 
did  not  talk  much.  Tommy  was  won- 
dering how  he  would  break  the  news 
to  his  grandmother. 

Would  his  grandmother  worry 
about  him  ?  Very  likely  not.  for  she 
would  ithink  he  had  gone  nutting 
with  the  bovs.  But  how  could  he  face 
her.  now  that  he  hadn't  gone  ?  If  he 
had  seen  Mr.  Fairleigh  and  told  him 
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about  the  rent,  he  was  sure  something 
would  be  done,  and  he  would  have 
that  to  tell  her.  But  now — !  Would 
she  scold  him  ?  He  would  rather  take 
a  whipping! 

After  all,  something  good  might 
come  out  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
brought  this  gentleman  along!  Maybe 
he  would  do  something  for  his  grand- 
mother! He  was  rich.  Why  was  he 
going  to  see  grandmother,  anyway? 
"Well,  I'll  take  him  to  see  her," 
Tommy  thought,  "and  maybe  some- 
thing good'U  come  out  of  it." 

"Why,  Tommy  Smalback!"  ex- 
claimed his  grandmother,  the  moment 
she  set  eyes  on  her  grandson,  "what 
in  the  world  made  you  put  on  your 
best  clothes  just  to  go  nutting  in?" 

Then  Tommy  had  to  tell  her  that 
he  had  not  been  nutting  at  all,  but  that 
he  had  been  to  the  City. 

"To  the  City !"  she  cried,  tlirowing 
up  her  hands  in  the  greatest  surprise. 
"And  where  did  you  get  the  money, 
Tommy?" 

Tommy  told  her  about  the  hares. 

"Land  sakes  alive,  child!"  she  went 

on,  wondering  where  all  the  surprises 

would  end.    ".And  what  on  earth  took 

■  you  to  the  City?"  she  wanted  to  know. 

He  told  her.  "But  it  didn't  do  any 
good,"  he  added,  "for  I  didn't  see  Mr. 
Fairleigh  at  all." 

"Yes.  he  did  see  Mr.  Fairleigh,  Mrs. 
Smalback,"  broke  in  the  strange  gen- 
tleman, "and  told  him  all  about  things 
here,  too !" 

"No,  I  didn't,  grandmother,"  Tom- 
my contradicted.  He  thought  the 
stranger  was  trying  to  smooth  the 
way  for  him  with  his  grandmother 
and  make  it  appear  as  if  the  disap- 
pointment were  not  very  great.  "Don't 
vou  believe  him.  I  went  to  the  house 
three  times,  and  the  man  there  drove 
me  awav  and  beat  me  hard." 

"Well,  he  did  see  Mr.  Fairleigh," 
the  gentleman  insisted.  "I  am  Mr. 
Fairleigh !" 

You  mav  think  how  surprised  Tom- 
mv  and  his  orandmother  were  when 
thev  heard  this. 


Mr.  Fairleigh  stayed  at  the  house 
for  an  hour  or  so,  talking  with  them 
and  finding  out  a  good  manj'  things 
about  them  and  about  the  people  of 
the  town.  Then  he  went  away — Tom- 
my thought,  to  see  his  manager. 

You  see,  he  was  the  owner  of  all 
the  mills  at  Moorland,  and  also  of 
most  of  the  houses  there  in  which  the 
workers  lived.  He  had  other  mills  in 
other  towns,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  he  had  not  been  to  Moorland  be- 
fore.- 


V. 


The  next  day  was  Christmas. 

While  Tommy  and  his  grandmother 
were  eating  breakfast,  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door.  Tommy  went  to 
see  who  was  there.  Pretty  soon  he 
returned  with  cries  of  delight. 

"See,  grandmother!"  he  fairly 
screamed,  "here  are  my  rabbits !  Mr. 
Fairleigh  bought  them  and  sent  them 
tome!     Isn't  that  great?" 

He  set  down  the  hares  on  the  floor 
and  began  to  dance  around  them.  A 
folded  paper  fell  from  the  pocket  of 
his  waist.  His  grandmother  picked 
it  up. 

"What's  this?"  she  asked. 

"Oh !  I  forgot,"  said  Tommy.  "The 
man  at  the  door  -gave  me  that  to  eive 
you. 

Grandmother  Smalback  read  the 
note,  and  then  she,  too,  looked  as  if 
she  would  like  to  dance  around  the 
hares  on  the  floor. 

"It's  from  Mr.  Fairleigh,"  she 
explained.  'He  says  that  he's  going 
to  let  me  live  here  the  rest  of  my  life 
for  nothing!" 

And  she  hugged  and  kissed  Tom- 
my till  the  very  rabbits  stared  and 
sniffed  around  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about. 

Grandmother  had  lived  in  this  same 
house  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
she  thought  she  would  surely  die  if 
she  had  to  move  into  another  at  this 
late  da\'.  Besides,  where  should  she; 
n:o\-e  to? 
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That  evening  also  something  hap-  what  happened  at  the    meeting     that 

penea.     Three  men  came  to  the  door,  night,  he  was  so  excited  from  being 

They     knocked,     but    before    anyone  made  a  hero  of.     Somebody  made  a 

could  go  to  see  who  was  there,  they  speech,  he  thought,  about  a  boy  who 

rushed  into  the  room  where  Tommy  had  done  something  that  not  a  man  in 

was  telling  his  grandmother  what  had  that  whole  town  could  have  done.  For 

happened  to  him  in  the  City.  Mr.  Fairleigh  had  lowered  the  rent  on 

One  of  the  men  picked  Tommy  up  all  the  houses  to  what  it  was  before. 

and  put  him  on  his  shoulders  and  car-  And   the    man    took    Tommy    by    the 

ried  him  out  of  the  house,  leaving  the  hand,   drew   him  to  the   front   of  the 

other  two  to  bring  Mrs.  Smalback.  He  stand,  and  said — ■ 

took  him  to  the  school  house  on  the  "This  boy  has  saved  us  four  hun- 

square.     The  place  was  full  of  people,  dred  dollars  a  month !     Four  hundred 

who  cheered  and  clapped  their  hands  dollars  for  a  Christmas  present  to  the 

when  the  man  came  in  with  Tommy,  town !'' 

Tomniv  was  given  a  seat  on  the  plat-  Then   some   one  jmnped  up  in  the 

form  with  two  or  three  men  who  had  audience  and  shouted — 

got  up  the  affair.  "Three    cheers    for    Tommy    Smal- 

Tommv  was  never  quite  clear  as  to  liqck  and  his  Christmas  present!" 
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ON     THE     BATTLESHIP        UTAH. 

So  numerous  and  memorable  were 
the  events  that  crowded  themselves 
into  the  famous  eastern  concert  tour 
of  the  New  York  chorus  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle choir  one  year  ago,  that  each 
day  proved  an  intense  little  life,  whose 
fast-moving  incidents  and  occasions 
will  always  form  striking  pictures  in 
the  memories  of  those  who  went 
along.  But  of  all  those  days  of  thrills 
and  throbs,  disappointments  and 
achievements,  November  6th  stands 
out  prominently  before  the  rest — the 
day  upon  which  the  battleship  Utah, 
one  of  the  nation's  mightiest  of  dread- 
noughts, was  presented  with  a  mag- 
nificent silver  service  of  129  pieces,  the 
gift  of  a  loyal  state,  the  pretty  homage 
of  30,000  patriotic  school-children  of 
Utah. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  officers 
and  bluejackets  of  the  big  battleship; 
for  Governor  William  Spry,  who 
proudly  officiated  in  the  presentation ; 
for  the  members  of  the  New  York 
chorus  and  those  who  took  part  in  the 
impressive  exercises ;  in  fact,  for  all 
loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  Utah.  It 
certainly  was  a  triumph  to  the  revered 
memory  of  President  Brigham  Young 
and  the  first  pioneers,  who  blazed  the 
trail  into  an  apparently  desert  land 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  in- 
land empire. 

Early  in  1911,  when  it  became 
known  that  the  service  to  be  presented 
would  include  a  handsome  tray  bear- 
ing a  bas-relief  engraving  of  the  Pio- 
neer monument  that  is  crowned  with 
a  statue  of  President  Young,  and 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  Main 
Street  in  Salt  Lake  City,  a  mass  of 
protestations,  emanating  principally 
from  the  east,  flooded  the  navy  depart- 
ment, insisting  that  the  service  should 
not  be  accepted  so  long  as  anything 
about  it  was  suggestive  of  "Mormon- 
ism."    The  agitators  even  went  so  far 


as  to  appoint  a  so-called  "Anti-Mor- 
mon" committee,  which  had  as  its  ob- 
ject the  prevention  of  a  presentation 
of  the  tray  bearing  the  engraving  in 
question,  and  the  substitution  of  an- 
other tray,  to  be  selected  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  agitators. 

That  the  un-called-for  move  found 
little  sympathy  or  backing  in  the  navy 
department,  however,  was  evidenced 
in  a  statement  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  George  von  L.  Meyer,  who  took 
the  following  broad  view  : 

"The  navy  is  not  prejudiced  in  the 
matters  of  creed.  The  likeness  of  Mr. 
Young  will  remain  on  the  service  so 
long  as  those  presenting  it  so  desire. 
The  battleship  Mississippi  has  on  its 
service  the  likeness  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
If  sectional  feeling  is  forgotten,  cer- 
tainly religious  feeling  should  be  ig- 
nored." 

But  despite  this  plain  and  unbiased 
assertion  from  the  navy  department 
head,  the  protestants  only  increased 
the  commotion  they  had  started,  and 
it  was  not  uncommonly  rumored  that 
an  attempt  might  be  made  to  inter- 
rupt the  ceremonies  on  November  6th. 

The  chorus  of  two  hundred  singers 
and  the  large  crowd  of  Utahns  who 
took  advantage  of  the  trip,  reached 
New  York  Nov.  2nd,  1911.  The  se- 
ries of  concerts  in  cities  stringing 
over  the  famous  old  pioneer  overland 
trail,  the  bubble  and  excitement  of 
the  larger  cities  and  the  marvel  of 
New  York  in  all  her  confounding 
greatness,  where  receptions  and  con- 
certs daily  followed  in  close  succes- 
sion, already  had  been  experierced  by 
the  large  troupe  of  Utahns.  ']"he  in- 
cessant stir  and  activity  of  the  trip, 
the  notable  events,  scenes,  anil,  for 
many,  wonders  new,  were  like  pic- 
tured dreams  cast  for  fleeting  moments 
upon  a  screen,  each  being  quickly  sup- 
planted by  a  new  and  equally  inter- 
esting subject.  To  use  an  expression 
pleasantly  dropped  by  one  of  those  in 
charge,  the  chorus  and  those  who  ac- 
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companicd   it   were 
thing." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  November 
6th,  bringing  its  significant  occasion, 
and  by  reason  of  the  commotion  re- 
lating to  the  silver  service,  aroused  a 
keen  interest  among  the  chorus  mem- 
bers and  the  Utah  convoy,  who  looked 
forward  to  the  occasion  with  high  an- 
ticipation. 

It  was  an  excited  and  expectant 
crowd  from  Zion  that  arose  on  the 
morning  of  November  6th.  Few  had 
ever  inspected  one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
big  dreadnoughts,  and  fewer  still,  if 
any,  had  had  the  ]irivilege  of  partici- 
pating in  a  silver  service  presentation 
of  the  kind.  And  then,  there  was  the 
anti-Mormon  agitation  over  the  tray 
with  the  portrait  of  President  Young 
and  the  Pioneer  monument.  These 
and  a  multitude  of  kindred  thoughts 
flew  thick  and  fast,  leading  the  Utahns 
to  wonder  just  what  would  happen. 

Hurrying  from  their  rooms,  the 
older  members  more  reserved  and  the 
younger  element  bubbling  with  ex- 
pectant confabulations,  the  Utah  dele- 
gation started  upon  its  march  of 
events  for  the  day.  Down  into  the 
subway  they  went,  and  were  sped  like 
lightning,  underneath  the  verv  throb- 


ready    for    any-      hing  heart  of  New  York,  to  a  station, 


where  they  emerged  at  the  New  York 
pillars  of  Brooklyn  bridge,  while  those 
in  charge  and  the  more  experienced 
were  constantly  on  guard  against  mis- 
hap or  "misses"  among  the  younger 
members. 

Boarding  street  cars,  the  singers 
proceeded  over  the  great  bridge,  mar- 
veling at  the  industrial  scene  that 
spread  its  giant  wings  on  all  sides,  at 
the  thousands  of  vessels  and  tugs  that 
plowed  to  and  fro  through  the  East 
river  and  New  York  bay,  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  business  progress,  the  tower- 
ing structures  and  masses  of  people 
everywhere,  and  at  the  narrow  line  of 
the  Atlantic,  whose  broad  expanse  was 
hidden  below  the  horizon. 

Brooklyn  Navy  Yary  was  reached 
shortly  after  10  o'clock  that  forenoon. 
In  her  wide  clocks,  resplendently  dec- 
orated in  bunting,  flags  and  myriads  of 
colors,  majestically  reposed  the  battle- 
ship Utah,  which  was  to  receive  and 
give  honors  that  day. 

The  Utah  is  one  of  the  world's  big- 
gest dreadnought  battleships,  and 
there  is  room  on  her  wide  after  and 
forward  decks  for  a  big  crowd.  But 
on  this  forenoon  there  was  not  an 
inch  to  spare.     When  the  Utahns,  led 
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by  Governor  William  Spry  and  those 
who  were  to  officiate  in  different  ways 
during  the  exercises,  boarded  the 
great  vessel,  it  was  seen  that  the  full 
capacity  of  the  decks  had  been  invited. 
Aside  from  the  governor,  the  Tab- 
ernacle chorus  and  those  in  charge, 
and  the  many  who  accompanied  the 
singers,  hundreds  of  prominent  men 
and  women  who  were  then  either  res- 
idents of  the  state  or  had  been  at  one 


Wells,  William  Patrick,  E.  T.  Kim- 
ball, Edwin  Tout,  J.  T.  Goodwin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  T-  Barton,  J.  P.  Sprunt, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Pitt,  Miss  J^^tt,  E. 
Roberts,  D.  A.  Armstrong,  ij^^lft.  B. 
Fendall,  J.  E.  Busby,  Thomas  Judd, 
D.  R.  Roberts  and  scores  of  others 
equally  well  known. 

As  the  crowd  boarded  the  battle- 
ship, it  was  greeted  with  martial 
strains    from    the    red-coated    marine 
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time,  were  included  in  the  gathering. 
Among  them  were  Senator  Reed 
Smoot,  Colonel  C.  E.  Loose,  W.  S. 
McCornick,  Thomas  R.  Cutler,  J.  Ed- 
ward Taylor,  state  horticultural  in- 
spector ;  Fred  C.  Graham,  representing 
the  Commercial  club  and  the  Utah  De- 
velopment League ;  Apostle  Heber  J. 
Grant,  and  Bishop  David  A.  Smith, 
J.  J.  Daly,  Richard  W.  Young.  Har- 
old Smoot,  J.  J-  Daynes,  J-  E.  Bam- 
berger,   Henry     Cohn,     Capt.    Bryant 


band  of  the  Utah,  stationed  on  top  of 
one  of  the  big  twelve-inch  gun  turrets, 
while  the  courteous,  well-appearing 
officers  and  crew  were  waiting  to  re- 
ceive their  guests.  Lieutenant  Com- 
manders Henry  -A..  Pierson,  the  only 
officer  from  L'tah  on  the  battleship,  H. 
\\  Butler,  W.  R.  White  and  G.  T. 
Pettingill  and  Father  W.  H.  Rean- 
fv.  ch.ipiain  of  the  ship,  welcomed 
the  visitors.  Captain  W.  S.  Benson 
gL've   jjevsonal   attention  to   Governor 
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Sprx'.  wliile  Commander  Frederick  P. 
I'assett  escorted  Senator  Smoot,  Col- 
onel Loose  and  others.  The  young 
anu  stalwart  midshipmen,  openly 
proud  of  the  occasion,  courteously 
placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of 
the  guests,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
wonderful  vessel  was  made. 

The  inspection  over,  the  crowd 
gathered  on  the  after  deck,  where  the 
splendid  silver  service  was  later  to  be 
unveiled.  The  costly  set,  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  Navy  Department,  in- 
cluding the  tray  engraved  with  a  por- 
trait of  President  Young  and  the  Pio- 
neer monument,  was  arranged  attrac- 
tively on  a  table  25  feet  long,  which 
was  screened  by  a  huge  American 
flag.  Just  forward  of  the  table,  on 
•top  of  a  superstructure  eight  feet  high, 
under  the  guns  of  the  turret,  chairs 
were  placed  and  draped  about  an  im- 
provised speaker's  stand,  where  Gov- 
ernor Spry,  officers  of  the  ship  and 
others  sat.  The  chorus  occupied  seats 
along  the  starboard  rail,  and  was 
flanked  on  either  side  by  hundreds  of 
guests,  and  hundreds  of  marines. 

The  ceremony  opened  with  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  played  by 
the  marine  band.  At  the  close  of  the 
air.  Lieutenant  Commander  Pearson 
megaphoned  a  message  to  Midship- 
man Capehart,  who  then  escorted  to 
the  seat  of  honor  Miss  Hazel  Tout, 
one  of  Utah's  own  daughters,  who  was 
to  unveil  the  silver  service  later.  Miss 
Tout  is  known  on  the  operatic  stage 
as  "Hazel  Dawn."  Her  successful 
debut  and  reputation  gained  through 
"the  Pink  Lady,"  are  widely  known. 

Captain  Benson  then  welcomed  the 
visitors  in  a  short,  but  earnest  address, 
concluding  as  follows : 

"When  all  you  good  people  whom 
we  welcome  so  gladly  to  this  great 
ship  look  around,  I  hope  that  you  will 
realize,  when  you  see  these  big  guns 
and  turrets,  that  speaking  is  not  in  my 
line.  I  can  only  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  prove  worthy  of  the  trust 
that  has  been  confided  to  us,  and  that 


we  will  merit  the  good  wishes  you  so 
generally  bestow  upon  us." 

Governor  Spry  was  then  introduced, 
and  delivered  a  commendable  ad- 
dress. He  told  of  the  founding  of 
Utah,  her  rapid  strides  toward  the 
goal  of  development  and  progress, 
and  of  what  a  great  state  she  had 
come  to  be.  He  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  battleship  Utah,  and  to  the  able 
officers  and  seamen  who  manned  her. 


WILLARD    E.    WEIHE, 
Solo   Violinist   with   Tabernacle    Choir. 

He  declared  that  30,000  school-chil- 
dren had  helped  to  purchase  the  sil- 
ver service,  and  that  the  service  itself 
was  only  a  small  token  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  state  of  Utah  to  the  United 
States  government.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  in  part : 

"Thirty  thousand  schoolchildren  of 
LTtah  have  contributed  to  the  purchase 
of  this  silver,  and  there  is  not  a  boy 
or  girl  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
state  but  will  follow  the  career  of  this 
magnificent  vessel.  As  Utah,  the  state, 
has  blazed  the  way  for  the  Western 
pioneers,  so  we  trust  this  vessel  v.-ill 
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blaze  the  way  to  a  higher  and  nobler 
civilization." 

At  this  point  Governor  Spry  mo- 
tioned to  Miss  Tout,  who  pulled  a 
cord,  and  the  silver  service  in  all  its 
brilliant  splendor  was  unveiled  to 
view.  In  a  short  speech,  Captain  Ben- 
son accepted  the  service  for  the  navy 
department,  and  the  chorus  sang  to 
the  strains  of  "Utah,  We  Love  Thee," 
the  following  words,  written  specially 
for  the  occasion  by  Prof.  Evan 
Stephens,  director  of  the  Tabernacle 
choir : 

Queen  of  the  ocean  wave, 

Utah,  we  love  thee. 
Manned  by  the  true  and  brave, 

Utah!  we  love  thee. 
Unconquered   mayst   thou   ride 
Long  o'er  the  restless  tide. 
Our  country's  joy  and  pride, 

Utah !  we  love  thee. 

Guard  well  the  land  we  love, 

Utah!  we  love  thee. 
A  friend  to  freedom  prove, 

Utah,  we  love  thee. 
Our  nation's   fame  increase. 
Bid  all  oppression  cease, 
Aid  universal  peace, 

Utah!  we  love  thee. 

The  singers  did  justice  to  the  occa- 
sion. Sensing  the  pride  of  the  mo- 
ment, they  swelled  their  voices  into  a 
mighty  song  of  tribute  to  the  great 
ship  and  the  state  whose  name  it  bears, 
evoking  an  enthusiastic  reception  from 
those  who  heard. 

Scarcely  had  the  tones  died  away, 
echoing  over  the  water,  when  a  stand 
of  national  colors  representing  the 
Grand  .--Vrmy  of  the  Republic  was  pre- 
sented to  the  ship  bv  a  coterie  of  fair 
daughters  of  Utah,  Miss  Lydia  White. 
Miss  Mayme  Summerhays,  iNIiss 
Wanda  Lyon.  Miss  Edith  Young. 
Miss  Edna  Evans  and  Miss  Pearl 
Weiler. 

Mr.  Daniel  S.  Spencer,  representing 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
then  presented  to  the  ship  a  beautiful 
silk  national  flag.  He  expressed  the 
pride  the  occasion  gave  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution    in    Utah    to    present    the 


'Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  Battleship 
Utah.  The  donors  were  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who  had  fought  and 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  nation's 
freedom.  LTah  had  always  been  loyal 
to  that  flag  and  believed  that  the  Bat- 
tleship Utah  would  fly  the  colors  at 
all  times  at  the  mast  head  and  give  a 
good  account  of  herself  in  peace  or 
war. 

Another  set  of  colors,  representing 
the  Spanish  War  Veterans  was  pre- 
sented by  Richard  W.  Young,  Jr. 

The  last  speaker  was  Lieutenant 
Commander  Butler.  He  said  that  he 
was  born  in  New  Jersey,  but  he  cer- 
tainly had  great  respect  for  those  who 
first  saw  the  light  in  Utah.  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  Butler  was  with  Ad- 
miral Dewey  on  the  Olympia  at  Ma-  • 
nila.  He  said  that  he  had  seen  the 
Utah  battery  in  the  Philippines,  and 
was  glad  of  a  chance  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  valor  of  the  sons  of  Utah.  He 
received  an  ovation  when  he  proposed 
three  rousing  cheers  for  all  the  girls  in 
Utah. 

The  silver  service  was  on  that  day 
the  admiration  of  everybody  on  the 
ship,  and  its  fame  has  spread  ever 
since.  In  particular  were  the  punch 
cups  admired.  Each  one  represents  a 
county  of  LTtah.  with  the  leading  in- 
dustries of  the  respective  counties  ap- 
propriately portrayed.  Conspicuous 
among  the  set  are  pieces  represent- 
ing the  great  seal  of  Utah,  emblematic 
of  industry,  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States  and  the  seal  of  the  Navy 
Department.  The  punch  bowl,  one  of 
the  principal  pieces,  showed  on  one 
side  Black  Rock  in  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  on  the  other  the  battleship 
Utah  speeding  in  the  open  sea.  The 
main  piece  of  the  service  bears  the 
inscription  that  the  service  is  a  gift  to 
the  Utah  from  the  schoolchildren  and 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Utah.  There 
also  are  splendid  pieces  portraying 
mining  scenes,  an  overland  pioneer  ox 
train,  the  sego  lily,  the  flower  of  Utah, 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple  and  other  views. 

So    far   as   the    anti-Mormon    com- 
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mittee  is  concerned,  its  members  or 
its  representatives  were  neither  pres- 
ent nor  heard  from  on  that  day.  No- 
body said  a  word  about  the  agitation. 
Not  once  was  the  subject  referred  to 
in  any  way.  It  apparently  was  for- 
gotten— obliterated  by  the  patriotism 
and  loyalty  to  state  and  nation  that 
actuated  citizens  and  school  children 
in  their  gift  to  the  battleship.  And 
the  memory  of  President  Young  and 
the  sturdy  pioneers  who  founded  this 
city  and  state  was  honored  above  all. 
The  service  will  stand  as  an  impressive 
compliment  of  state  to  nation  and 
nation  to  state. 

The  members  of  the  chorus,  the 
Utah  convoy  and  all  who  witnesseil 
the  ceremony,  left  reluctantly,  but  with 
the  consciousness  that  Utah  had  made 
another    stride    in    the    estimation    of 


the  nation  she  helps  to  compose.  The 
concert  tour  was  resumed  shortly  with 
new  vigor  and  loyalty,  and  the  trip  of 
the  chorus  unquestionably  proved  one 
of  the  greatest  factors  to  date  in 
placing  Utah  citizenship  upon  a  higher 
understanding  in  outside  localities,  and 
in  exploiting  the  thrift  and  industry  of 
the  people  that  are  carrying  out  the 
great  destiny  of  a  great  state. 

On  the  day  following  the  presenta- 
tion, it  is  understood,  the  so-called 
"anti-Mormon  committee"  presented 
to  the  battleship  a  silver  service  tray 
bearing  nothing  that  suggested  a  gift 
from  Utah  or  her  citizens  and  school- 
children, nor  a  token  in  memory  of  the 
early  pioneers.  In  the  terms  of  the 
defeated  agitators,  the  tray  "bore  no 
susfo'estion  of  ]Mormonism."' 


The   "Rusty  Dozen." 

B\'  Harold  Goff. 


IV. 

THE    POTATO    PARTY. 

If  for  months  you  have  been  dodg- 
ing a  man  because  you  hit  him  in  the 
eye  with  a  snowball,  you  know  what 
a  feeling  it  gives  you  to  find  yourself 
face  to  face  with  him  at  last,  and  no 
chance  to  get  away.  Mike  Burns  had 
that  feeling  as  he  came  upon  Farmer 
Jenkins  in  Widow  Phillips'  yard. 

"You've  got  to  face  it  out,"  said 
Will ;  "what's  the  use  of  being 
scared?" 

"Im  not  exactly  scared,"  said  Mike, 
"but  I  hate  to  have  Mrs.  Brown  hear 
about  it." 

"Maybe  Jenkins  won't  say  any- 
thing." Will  returned.  "If  he  does, 
get  him  oflf  to  one  side  and  square  it 
with  him." 

Mike  fell  to  thinking  of  this  idea. 

Widow  Phillips  limped  out  to  meet 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  greeted  her  with  a 
cheery  "Good  afternoon"  and  "I  hope 
vou  are  feeling  better  today." 

"God   will   bless   you    for   all   your 


kindness,  sister,"  said  Widow  Phillips, 
wiping  away  the  tears  that  came  into 
her  eyes. 

"I  hope  there  will  be  a  good  crop," 
was  Mrs.  Brown's  only  reply. 
_  At  first  the  boys  did  not  get  the 
significance  of  Mrs.  Brown's  reference 
to  a  good  crop,  but  soon  the  secret 
was  out  and  they  knew  whv  they  had 
brought  with  them  buckets 'and  sacks. 
Farmer  Jenkins  had  let  down  some 
bars  and  was  taking  his  plow  into  a 
potato  patch  near  at  hand.  With  a 
loud  "Hurrah!"  the  boys  started  for- 
ward to  join  him. 

The  next  hour-and-a-half  was  a 
frolic.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  pick  up 
potatoes  when  you  reallv  want  to  do 
it !  _  Your  back  doesn't  ache  a  bit,  or 
if  it  does  3'ou  don't  mind.  It  is  a 
real  joy  to  trudge  along  in  the  soft, 
moist  earth  of  the  furrow  and  find  the 
fresh  white  potatoes  which  the  plow 
overturned.  It  was  no  job  at  all  for 
this  crowd  of  boys  to  keep  the  plow 
going  steadily,  as  fast  as  the  horses 
cared  to  travel.     And  soon  a  heap  of 
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potatoes  was  growing  higher  and 
higher  in  Widow  Phillips'  cellar.  It 
was,  as  Mrs.  Brown  had  hoped,  a 
good  crop.  There  would  be  potatoes 
in  plenty  all  winter. 

When  the  plowing  was  finished, 
Farmer  Jenkins  hitched  his  team  to  a 
harrow.  Not  a  potato  must  be  left  un- 
gathered.  The  boys  had  kicked  about 
in  the  furrows  pretty  well,  so  that 
there  were  not  many  left  for  the  glean- 
ing, but  a  few  bucketfuls  were  uncov- 
ered by  the  harrow :  and  the  boys  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their 
work  had  been  done  thoroughly. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Brown  had  been 
directing  operations,  while  the  Widow 
Phillips  sat  on  the  sunny  side  of  her 
little  house,  watching.  It  was  a  hap- 
py day  for  her.  In  years  past  she  had 
been  obliged  to  gather  the  potatoes 
herself,  and  always  her  poor  old  back 
had  been  lame  and  sore  for  weeks 
after  the  harvesting.  But  it  wasn't 
iust  of  her  back  that  she  was  thinking 
now.  She  was  happy  in  the  thought 
that  someone  was  being  kind  to  her. 
Feeble  and  care-worn,  she  had  begun 
to  think  the  world  a  hard  and  cruel 
place.  She  had  begun  to  grow  bit- 
ter. Now  again  her  soul  was  warm- 
ing back  to  the  world,  and  she  was 
feeling  that  it  was  good  to  be  alive.  So 
as  she  watched  the  boys  working  for 
her,  proving  themselves  her  friends, 
her  heart  was  so  full  that  half  of  the 
time  she  laughed  and  half  of  the  time 
she  cried,  while  some  of  the  time  she 
seemed  to  be  doing  both  at  once. 

And  the  boys  seemed  to  understand 
her  feelings.  For  the  first  time  they 
realized  of  what  use  they  might  be  in 
cheering  the  path  of  someone  who  has 
grown  weary  in  the  journey  of  life, 
whose  shoulders  have  become  bent  by 
the  burden  of  the  years. 

"Let's  not  ever  let  her  disr  the  po- 
tatoes again,"  said  Roy  Wilkins. 

"Tomorrow  we  can  put  in  her  win- 
ter's wood,"  suggested  Fred  Waters. 
.\nd  the  boys  who  were  near  all  said, 
"You  bet!"' 

Not  once  had  Farmer  Jenkins  spo- 


ken to  Mike  about  the  snowball.  In 
fact,  he  hadn't  spoken  to  Mike  at  all. 
And  Mike,  self-consciously,  had  kept 
away  from  the  farmer  as  much  as  he 
could. 

"It's  a  heck  of  a  feeling,"  he  said 
to  Will  Barlow,  "to  have  to  keep  away 
from  a  man  that's  never  done  any- 
thing against  you.  I  wish  I'd  never 
thrown  that  blamed  snowball." 

"You'd  feel  better  about  it  if  you'd 
go  right  up  and  tell  him  you're  sorry," 
Will  suggested. 

"I've  not  got  the  nerve,"  said  Mike  : 
"I've  been  trying  to  do  it  ever  since 
we  got  here." 

And  now  Mrs.  Brown  was  empty- 
ing the  basket  that  had  been  brought 
over  from  her  kitchen.  In  a  pleasant 
place  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house 
she  had  spread  some  newspapers  on 
the  ground  for  a  table  cloth,  and  on 
it  were  piled  dozens  and  dozens  of 
sandwiches,  heaps  of  nuts  and  fruit, 
and,  most  tempting  of  all,  at  least  a 
full  half  dozen  pumpkin  pies. 

'Wash  your  hands,  boys,"  she  called, 
"lunch  is  about  ready." 

Immediately  there  was  a  scramble 
for  the  well. 

Two  of  the  boys  who  had  helped 
Farmer  Jenkins  unhitch  the  team  from 
the  harrow  came  up  to  join  the  crowd. 
The  farmer  was  busy  repairing  a  piece 
of  harness  that  had  been  broken. 

"Shan't  we  invite  Farmer  Jenkins  to 
join  us?"  asked  Fred. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Brown  ;  "I'm 
glad  you  thought  about  it.  Go  ask 
him  to  come,  will  you  ?" 

Will  Barlow  looked  at  Mike.  If 
Farmer  Jenkins  came  to  the  luncheon 
Mike  would  be  unable  to  avoid  him. 
T^itino-  his  lip,  Mike  sat  thinking  hard. 
Suddenly  he  stood  up. 

"Let  me  ask  him,  Fred,"  he  called, 
"I  want  to  speak  to  him,  anyway." 

Only  Will  Barlow  knew  what  it  was 
Mike  was  going  to  speak  about,  and 
he  watched  Mike  anxiously.  He  saw 
him  walk  manfully  up  to  Farmer  Jen- 
kins. For  a  minute  or  so  the  two 
stood  talking:  earnestly.    Then  Farmer 
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Jenkins  put  out  his  hand  and  Mike 
grasped  it  warmly.  As  they  came  up 
to  join  the  crowd,  the  farmer  had  his 
arm  thrown  in  friendly  fashion  across 
Mike's  shoulders. 

What  a  glorious  feast  it  was !  As 
the  boys  made  away  with  the  sand- 
wiches and  pies,  Mrs.  Brown  enter- 
tained them  with  stories  similar  to 
those  she  had  told  them  the  day  before 
at  her  home.  Farmer  Jenkins,  too, 
joined  in  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
telling  some  funny  tales  that  kept  the 
crowd  roaring  with  laughter.  And 
Widow  Phillips,  her  eyes  shining 
brightly,  related  some  of  the  experi- 
ences of  her  early  life  far  across  the 
sea. 

"Isn't  this  great!"  exclaimed  Roy 
Wilkins.  "It  beats  our  bon-fire  meals 
all  to  smash." 

"Bon-fires  are  all  right,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown,  "if  the  right  spirit  goes  with 
them,  and  if  the  things  you  have  to 
eat  have  been  got  honestly.  We'll 
have  a  bon-fire  party  over  at  my  place 
some  of  these  evenings  if  you  want 
to." 

"Fine!"  shouted  the  boys. 

"Let  me  give  the  potatoes  to  roast," 
said  Widow  Phillips,  enthusiastically. 

"Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Dick 
Wells,  "it's  very  kind  of  you,  but  you'll 
need  all  of  your  potatoes  for  the  win- 
ter. My  father  will  be  glad  to  give  us 
all  we  want." 

"Besides,"  put  in  Charley  Wilson 
when  Mrs.  Phillips  seemed  to  insist, 
"potatoes  just  out  of  the  ground  don't 
roast  very  well." 

Soon  Farmer  Jenkins  announced 
that  he  would  have  to  get  home  with 
the  team.  Shaking  hands  with  the 
boys,  he  started  away. 

"Don't  forget,"  he  called'  back  to 
them,  "I  want  to  be  a  member  of  the 
'Clean  Thought  Club.'  And,  standing 
up,  the  boys  gave  him  three  cheers. 

"We  want  to  meet  again  for  awhile 
tomorrow,  Mrs.  Brown,"  said  Fred, 
the  president,  "and  unless  you  have 
something   else   planned   for   us   we'd 


like  to  come  over  here  and  chop  Mrs. 
Phillips's  winter  wood." 

"That  is  what  I  had  hoped  you 
would  do,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

Bidding  goodbye  to  Mrs.  Phillips, 
the  boys  prepared  to  leave.  As  they 
started  away  she  suddenly  called  out, 
"You've  just  got  to  let  me  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  cause  along.  Now, 
you  boys  go  get  two  bushels  of  pota- 
toes and  take  them  over  to  old  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Simpkins.  They  are  both  feeble 
and  I  know  they  are  very  poor.  It 
isn't  often  I  have  a  chance  to  give  to 
the  poor  because  I'm  so  poor  myself, 
but  it  will  make  my  old  heart  glad 
if  you  will  do  as  I  say." 

"You  bet  we  will,"  shouted  the  boys, 
running  for  the  cellar. 

As  the  crowd  moved  down  the  lane 
Mike  Burns  called  Will  Barlow  aside. 

"Say,"  he  exclaimed,  "wasn't  Farm- 
er Jenkins  a  prince  ?  He  gave  me  one 
of  the  finest  little  talks  I've  ever  lis- 
tened to.  I  tell  you  it's  a  mighty  fine 
feeling  to  know  you've  squared  up 
in  the  right  way  something  wrong 
that  you've  done.  It's  a  whole  lot 
better  than  licking  a  fellow." 

"And  say.  Bill,"  continued  the  bully 
that  was,  "what  do  you  know  about 
it? — I've  not  said  a  swear  word  this 
whole  day  long." 


A  Place  in  the  World. 

;   re's  a  place  in  the  world  for  the  boy 

who  works — 
For  the  boy  with  purpose  and  aim; 
But  never  a  place  for  the  boy  who  shirks. 
Or  lightly  honors  his  name. 

.-Vnd    the    grim    old    world    has    a    tender 
heart 
For  the  boy     who     smiles     while     he 
works; 
But  the  best  of  her  gifts  are  held  apart 
From  the  boy  who  frowns  and  shirks. 

So  work,  my  lad,  with  a  song  and  smile. 
There's  a  place  somewhere  for  you; 

And    the    world    will    be    kind,    and    life 
worth  while, 
When  you  prove  your  purpose  true 
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Greetings  to  Sunday  School  Workers. 

THE   SPIRIT   OF    CHRISTMAS. 

"Who  went  about  doing  good." 
Acts  10:38. 

Peter's  testimony  of  Christ  before 
Cornelius  contains  a  little  clause  ex- 
pressive of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
eulogies  ever  written.  Among  other 
glorious  things  said  of  his  Master. 
Peter  adds,  He  "went  about  doing 
good."  Into  this  one  sentence  seems 
to  be  crystalized  the  mission  of  the 
Redeemer.  From  the  hour  that  he 
vanquished  the  temptations  of  the  flesh 
and  the  world  to  the  hour  of  His  vic- 
tory over  death  and  the  grave,  every 
glimpse  of  His  life  reveals  Him  mak- 
ing somebody  else  better  and  happier. 
Today  He  performs  a  miracle  to  save 
his  friends  and  loved  ones  from  em- 
barrassment and  humiliation ;   tomor- 


row He  heals  the  sick  and  casts  out 
demons  from  the  tortured ;  He  feeds 
the  hungry,  cures  the  leper,  restores 
sight  to  the  blind  and  hearing  to  the 
deaf.  No  person  with  either  a  phy- 
sical or  a  spiritual  weakness  or  de- 
formity ever  comes  into  His  presence 
without  being  benefited.  The  little 
children  receive  His  divine  blessing, 
and  are  held  up  as  an  example  for  all 
who  would  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
He  brings  back  to  mourners  their 
loved  ones  from  the  grave,  thus  dem- 
onstrating in  their  presence  that  the 
true  follower  of  Christ  has  eternal  life, 
— but  all  this  is  said,  and  more,  in 
Peter's  simple  eulogy,  "He  went  about 
doing  good." 

And  this  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas. It  is  the  divine  element  of  "losing 
ones  self"  for  the  good  of  others  that 
makes  yule-tide  the  most  delightful  of 
holidays.  Dear  "Santa  Claus"  comes 
around  distributing  his  gifts,  and  mak- 
ing everybody  happy.  He  bestows  his 
blessings,  too,  without  ostentation — 
just  the  way  every  good  deed  ought 
to  be  performed;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  Savior,  "Let  not  thy  left  hand 
know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth :  that 
their  alms  may  be  in  secret:  and  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  Himself 
shall  reward  thee  openly." 

Achievements  in  art,  literature,  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  invention  or  states- 
manship win  our  admiration  and  ap- 
plause, but  sacrifice  for  others  wins 
our  love.  Everybody  cannot  become 
great  artists,  renowned  scientists,  pro- 
found philosophers,  inventive  geniuses, 
or  statesmen,  but  everybody  can  do 
some  good  for  another.  When  "Billy," 
the  little  crippled  newsboy,  limped  into 
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the  presence  of  Mayor  Thos.  E. 
Knotts,  of  Gary,  Indiana,  and  asked 
for  a  dollar  to  buy  some  newspapers, 
nobody  suspected  him  as  being  one 
who  would  touch  the  hearts  of  millions 
and  have  his  name  inscribed  among 
the  heroes  of  the  world.  The  name 
of  Wm.  Rugh  will  be  remembered  par- 
ticularly in  Gary  as  long  as  the  city 
shall  last.  Why?  Because  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Redeemer  he  gave  his  life 
for  another.  It  is  true  he  first  offered 
only  his  crippled  leg  to  save  a  poor 
girl  whose  life  was  hanging  in  the 
balance  from  the  terrible  burns  she 
had  suffered ;  but  he  gave  his  life  as 
freely  as  he  gave  his  witherd  limb. 
Pneumonia  followed  the  operation,  and 
when  "Billie"  realized  he  had  only  a 
few  more  minutes  to  live,  he  whis- 
pered, "I'm  glad  I  done  it,  Doc.  Tel! 
her  for  me  I  hope  she  gets  well  quick, 
will  you?"  Then  in  almost  unintelli- 
gible tones,  "I  guess  I'm  some  good 
after  all."  There  is  no  one  so  poor  or 
so  obscure,  but  can  do  some  good  for 
somebody. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  and 
this  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  Church  of 


Christ.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Sunday  School  Union.  Every  good 
worker  therein  realizes  that  every 
effort  made  for  the  benefit  of  others 
helps  him  to  rise  above  himself.  "It 
is  the  glory  of  the  true  religion  that 
it  inculcates  and  inspires  a  spirit  of 
benevolence.  It  is  a  religion  of  char- 
ity, which  none  other  ever  was.  Christ 
went  about  doing  good ;  He  set  the 
example  to  His  disciples,  and  they 
abounded  in  it." 

"Somebody  did  a  golden  deed ; 
Somebody  proved  a  friend  in  need ; 
Somebody  sang  a  beautiful  song; 
Somebody  smiled  the  whole  day  long; 
Somebody  thought  '  'Tis  sweet  to  live," 
Somebody  said,  'I'm  glad  to  give ;' 
Somebody  fought  a  valiant  fight ; 
Somebody  lived  to  shield  the  right; 
Was  that  'Somebody*  you?" 

With  the  prayer  that  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  may  ever  abound  in  your 
hearts,  we  wish  you  "A  Merry,  Merry 
Christmas,  and  a  Happy  New  Year." 

Joseph  F.  Smith, 
David  O.  McK.\y, 
Stephen  L.  Richards, 
General  Superintendency. 


All  the  Way. 


When   you   come   to   a   wearisome  bit   of 
the  road, 
Where    the    stones    are    thick    and    the 
path  is  steep. 
And  the  back  is  bowed  with   the  heft  of 
the  load. 
As  the  narrowing  way  is  hard  to  keep. 
Don't  stop  just  then  for  a  wasteful  sigh, 
But  challenge  the  worst  with  steadfast 
cheer; 
If  nowhere  else,  there  is  help  on  high — 
Go  on  with  never  a  doubt  or  fear. 


When   you   reach   a   lonesome  bit   of   the 
road. 
Curtained  about  with  mist  and  murk, 
And  you  hear  faint  sounds  from  the  dread 
above, 
Where  shivering,  grim  hobgoblins  lurk, 


Just  laugh  to  scorn  their  doleful  cries — 
This  is  the  place  to  whistle  and  sing; 

Brush  the  fog  from  your  fearless  eyes. 
And  close  to  the  faith  of  your  fathers 
cling. 

When  you  stand  at  a  sorrowful  bit  of  the 
road. 
And    a   hand   you    love   has    loosed    its 
clasp; 
When  streams  are  dry  that  in  sweetness 
flowed. 
And    flowers    drop    from    your    listless 
grasp; 
E'en  now  take  heart,  for  further  on 
There  are  hope  and  joy  and  the  dawn 
of  day. 
You   shall   find   again   what   you   thought 
was  gone; 
'Tis  the  merry  heart  goes  all  the  way 
M.  E.  Sangster. 
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Superintendents'  Department. 

■      1;       General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay 
and  Stephen  L.  Richards. 


CONCERT  RECITATIONS  FOR   1913. 

For  the  3'ear  1913,  the  Hoard  recommends  one  concert  recitation  for 
each  month  ;  and  where  the  selection  is  very  long,  we  suggest  a  propor- 
tionate division  for  the  respective  Sundays  in  the  month. 

Suitahle  interpretations  of  the  Concert  Recitations  should  be  made  in 
the  various  classes,  but  additional  explanations  may  be  made  in  the  general 
assembly  by  one  who  is  gifted  with  brevity  and  conciseness. 

Every  teacher  is  expected  to  memorize  the  concert  recitation  before 
presenting  same  to  the  class,  and  also  assign  the  quotation  to  all  pupils 
and  ask  home  preparation.  Then,  on  the  Sunday  preceding  that  on  which 
any  particular  recitation  is  to  be  given  by  the  school,  the  teacher  is  desired 
to  explain  the  meaning  to  the  class  and  to  drill  the  class  on  reciting  the 
passages  assigned  in  concert. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  means  that  may  be  employed  in  arousing 
interest  in  the  concert  recitation: 

1.  Recitation  by  left  side  of  assembly. 

2.  Recitation  by  right  side  of  assembly. 

3.  Recitation  by  all  the  boys. 

4.  Recitation  by  all  the  girls. 

5.  Recitation  by  separate  departments. 

6.  Occasional  assignment  of  a  department  to  give  the  recitation  the 
following  Sunday.     (This  will  insure  preparation  in  class  room.) 

7.  Recitation  by  the  whole  school. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JANUARY,  1913. 
THE   BEATITUDES. 

Matt.  5:3-12. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit :  for  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  shall  be  comforted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness:  for 
they  shall  be  filled. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God. 

Blessed  are  the  peace-makers:  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God. 

Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake :  for 
their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall 
say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my  sake. 

Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven: 
for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you. 


SACRAMENT  GEM. 

AVe  believe  that  more  good  will  be  accomplished  and  that  this  exercise 
will  be  more  impressive  if  only  a  few  simple  gems  are  used.  Experience 
has  shown  there  is  little  advantage  in  changing  the  gem  each  month  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find  that  if  an  unknown  gem  is  attempted,  the  beautiful 
sacramental  service  is  somewhat  marred.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that 
only  four  gems  be  used  during  1913 — one  each  quarter. 

The  General  Board  solicits  the  help  of  Sunday  School  workers  in  se- 
curing suitable  sacrament  gems  for  the  year  1914.  All  suggestions  should 
reach  us  not  later  than  October,  1913. 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  AND  MARCH. 

While  of  these  emblems  we  partake, 
In  Jesus'  name,  and  for  His  sake, 
Let  us  remember  and  be  sure 
Our  hearts  and  hands  are  clean  and  pure. 
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THE   JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 
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Promotions. 

According-  to  the  system  of  grada- 
tion adopted  in  our  Sunday  Schools, 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1913  will  be 
the  time  for  promotions.  During  the 
year  1912  all  the  classes  which  have 
conformed  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  General  Board  have  been  doing 
the  second  and  fourth  year's  work  in 
each  department.  Those  classes  which 
have  been  studying  the  work  of  the 
second  year  in  each  department  will  be 
advanced,  not  promted,  to  the  third 
year's  work  in  their  department,  and 
all  students  who  have  completed  the 
fourth  year  in  any  department  will  be 
promoted  to  the  first  year  of  the  next 
higher  department.  We  have  deemed 
it  advisable  to  make  this  distinction  be- 
tween an  advancement  from  one  year's 
work,  and  a  promotion  from  one  de- 
partment to  another. 

We  feel  that  these  gradations  in  the 
Sunday  Schools  should  receive  most 
careful  consideration  by  superintend- 
encies  and  teachers.  It  is  important 
that  they  should  receive  attention  at 
the  proper  time  so  that  all  classes  may 
be  fully  organized  at  the  first  of  each 
year  in  order  that  all  students  of  each 
class  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
courses  oflfered.  All  promotions  and 
advancements  should  be  fully  deter- 
mined upon  before  the  first  Sunday  in 
January  arrives.  Teachers  should  be 
prepared  for  any  changes  that  may  be 
made  in  departments  and  classes  and 
students  should  be  notified  in  sufficient 
time  that  confusion  and  loss  of  time 
shall  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
All  of  the  necessary  changes  can  be  se- 
ciu'ed  with  order  and  system  and  with- 
out delay  or  hindrance  to  the  work,  if 
there  is  the  proper  prearrangement  on 
the  part  of  officers  and  teachers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  fol- 
lowing ages  of  pupils  for  the  various 
departments  have  been  suggested : 

First       Year  Kindergarten  Class        /a„„^    c       j, 
.Second  Year  Kindergarten  Class        ( "^^es  4,  5  and  6 

First       Year  Primary  Class  )     ,         ,      .  „ 

Second  Year  Primary  Class  i    "^^es  7and  8 


First       Year  1st  Intermediate  Classl 
Second  Year  1st  Intermediate  Class  1  Ages  9.  10,  11 
Third      Year  1st  Intermediate  Class  f      and  12 
Fourth   Year  1st  Intermediate  ClassJ 

First       Year  2nd  Intermediate  Class"! 
Second  Year  2nd  Intermediate  Class  I  Ages  13,  14,  IS 
Third     Year  2nd  Intermediate  Class  f         and  16 
Fourth   Year  2nd  Intermediate  Class  ) 

First  Year  Theological  Class 

Second  Year  Theolop^ical  Class 

Third  Year  Theological  Class 

Fourth  Year  Theological  Class 


l.\ges  17.  18,  19 
i^         and  20 


While  the  foregoing  arrangement 
is  to  be  conformed  to  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  still  the  general  board 
recommends  that  advancement  and 
promotion  be  made  for  merit  and 
not  merely  because  of  increased  age. 
If  the  student  is  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  his  good  work  that  entitles  him  to 
advancement  and  not  merely  his  age, 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a  greater  stim- 
ulus for  preparation,  participation,  and 
good  attendance ;  and  it  is  suggested 
that,  while  it  is  not  possible  to  conduct 
a  thorugh  and  rigid  examination  in 
the  various  courses,  the  teachers  con- 
duct a  quiz  or  review  in  each  class, 
which,  together  with  the  class  record 
of  the  student,  will  serve,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  to  determine  his  stand- 
ing. Let  the  honor  of  promotion  be 
firmly  impressed  upon  the  student.  It 
will  appeal  to  his  ambition  and  it  will 
stimulate  in  him  a  desire  for  excellent 
attainment  in  his  studies. 

Superintendents  should  also  be  care- 
ful to  see  that  the  work  of  the  teacher 
is  properly  recognized.  The  students, 
in  leaving  one  department  for  another, 
should  be  made  to  appreciate,  if  pos- 
sible, the  labor  and  effort  expended 
for  their  benefit  by  their  teachers,  and 
some  form  of  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  teacher's  labors  by  the 
class,  such,  for  instance,  as  an  appro- 
priate gift,  a  class  social  in  the  teach- 
er's honor,  or  some  other  appropriate 
expression,  will  promote  good  feeling 
and  love  among  all  and  will  greatly 
conduce  to  harmony  and  effective  in- 
struction. Let  no  eflfort  be  spared  to 
make  promotions  a  distinctive  and  ben- 
eficial feature  of  Sunday  School  work. 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department. 

Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary;  John  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer. 


Secretanes  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  maintaining  the  interest  in  Union 
Meetings  during  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January.  Especially  in 
January  is  the  secretaries'  work  ardu- 
ous. Promotions,  revision  of  rolls, 
annual  reports,  etc.,  furnish  subjects 
for  secretary's  meetings. 

We  suggest  the  following  order  of 
business  for  December  or  early  Jan- 
uary Unions : 

1.  Unfinished  business. 

2.  Revision  of  Rolls. 

3.  Ward  Annual  Reports. 

a.  When  is  it  due? 

b.  To  whom  should  it  be  sent? 

c.  How  to  get  information  not  in 

secretary's  books. 

d.  Getting  the  percentages. 

e.  Columns  that  must  agree. 

f.  How  to  get  percent  of  teachers 

lawfully  excused. 

g.  Questions  on  back  of  report. 

4.  Topic  for  Study. 

We  suggest  that  for  the  year  1913 
the  secretaries,  after  exhausting  the 
business  directly  affecting  the  secre- 
taries' work,  study  the  First  Princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  For  January,  con- 
sider the  subject  of  Faith  from  the 
following  outline : 

Faith. 

Text:  We  believe  that  the  first 
principles  and  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  :  ( 1 )  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
— Articles  of  Faith. 

1.  Nature  of  Faith  (Read  Doctrine 

and  Covenants). 
Paul's  definition  (Hebrew  11:1). 

2.  Faith  a  Gift  of  God. 

3.  Faith  essential  to  Salvation. 

4.  Faith  a  principle  of  power. 


Nickel  Fund  Reports. 

The  first  stake  to  report  this  year 
was  the  Alpine  Stake,  their  complete 
report  reaching  us  on  Oct.  21st.  The 
second  report  was  received  from  the 
Salt  Lake  Stake  on  Oct.  28th.  Teton 
and  North  Sanpete  reports  reached  us 
Nov.  9th. 

We  commend  the  workers  in  these 
stakes  for  their  promptness  and  punc- 
tuality in  handling  the  Nickel  Fund. 

We  also  thank  the  following  for 
their  promptness  in  sending  in  their 
report :  Big  Horn,  Maricopa,  North 
Weber,  Millard,  and  Utah. 

Partial  reports  have  been  received 
from  the  Yellowstone,  Woodruff  and 
Box  Elder  Stakes. 

Revision  of  Rolls. 

Rolls  should  be  revised  but  once  a 
year  and  then  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendency ;  no  name  should 
be  stricken  therefrom  except  in  case  of 
death,  removal  from  ward,  or  abso- 
lute refusal  to  return  to  the  school 
(and  as  to  the  latter,  only  by  direction 
of  the  superintendency),  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  names  of 
those  members  who  have  not  been  in 
attendance  for  six  months,  yet  who 
still  reside  in  the  ward  and  have  not 
absolutely  refused  to  return  to  the 
school,  may  be  taken  from  the  active 
roll,  and  placed  on  the  supplemental 
roll,  which  latter  should  be  known  as 
the  "Missionary  Roll"  and  be  made  the 
basis  for  missionary  work  until  the 
names  thereon  are  stricken  off  by  be- 
ing replaced  upon  the  active  roll  or  for 
one  of  the  three  reasons  given  above. 


LEARN   TO   THINK  STRAIGHT.     IF   YOUR  THOUGHTS  MOVE  DI- 
RECTLY TO  A  FIXED    GOAL,   YOUR   LIFE  WILL  FOLLOW   THEM. 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Uepartment. 

Horace    S.    Ensign,    Chairman;    Geo.    D.    Pyper,   Robert    Lindsay    McGhie. 
and  Joseph  Ballantyne. 


At  Sunday  School  Union  Meetings. 

For  some  time  past  the  Choristers' 
department  in  the  Juvenile  has  fur- 
nished a  few  disconnected  suggestions 
concerning  music  in  the  Sunday 
Schools.  Some  home  compositions 
have  been  pubhshed  in  the  hope  of 
making  the  magazine  interesting  to 
our  Choristers.  But  there  has  been  a 
need  of  regular  connected,  progressive 
work,  and  the  General  Board  will  fur- 
nish hereafter,  monthly,  an  outline  to 
be  followed  in  the  Sunday  School 
Unions. 

SUBJECT  FOR  JANUARY. 

Method  of  presenting  a  new  song  to 
the  Sunday  School. 

1.  Thought     development     by     the 

Chorister. 

2.  Characteristic  time-beating. 

3.  Rhythmical  movemenis. 

4.  Emotional  display  on  the  part  of 

conductor  and  pupils. 

Thought  Development  and  Emotional 

Display. 

The  chorister,  in  the  successful  presen- 
tation of  a  new  song  to  the  Sunday 
School,  must  avail  himself  of  every  pos- 
sible resource. 

We  cannot  give  out  that  which  we  do 
not  feel,  consequently  the  emotional 
power  possessed  by  the  chorister  is  al- 
most the  determining  factor  of  success. 
A  chorister  who  begins  his  work  of  di- 
recting with  a  feeling  of  fear  and  lack 
of  authority  will  surely  fail  because  he 
very  naturally  transmits  his  feelings  to 
the  members  of  the  school.  That  feeling 
of  holding  back  and  not  giving  out  spon- 
taneously the  best  he  possesses  is  always 
characteristic  of  certain  failure.  The 
chorister  should  possess  a  strong  power 
of  feeling  the  content  of  the  song.  This 
emotional  power  is  best  aroused  by  a 
careful  absorbing  of  the  thought  con- 
tained   in   the   words,   and     really    living 


them  during  rehearsal.  This  spontaneous 
emotional  display  is  instantly  conveyed 
to  the  school  and  there  is  unity  of  feel- 
ing. 

Thought  development  is  a  mighty  fac- 
tor toward  this  end.  Too  much  should 
not  be  explained  in  one  rehearsal,  and 
very  little  said  about  the  thought  con- 
tained in  the  words  until  the  notes  are 
learned.  When  this  is  accomplished  the 
real  work  of  interpretation  should  begin, 
which  involves  the  spirit  or  emotion. 
There  cannot  be  emotional  feeling  with- 
out involuntary  interest  and  there  can 
be  no  real  interest  without  absorbing 
the  thought.  The  chorister  who  does 
not  feel  intensely  in  his  directing,  has  a 
difficult  task  before  him,  and  one  that 
cannot  possibly  result  in  great   good. 

His  success  cannot  possibly  be  greater 
than  the  teacher  of  a  class  who  mechan- 
ically presents  the  class  lesson  or  story. 

Rhythmical  Movements. 

To  rhythm,  music  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  order,  intelligibility,  and  conse- 
quently, its  power  and  effect.  "The 
rhythmical  value  of  a  musical  sound  is 
the  ratio  which  its  duration  bears  to 
that  of  other  sounds."  A  musical  com- 
position is  made  up  of  portions  of  equal 
rhymic  value,  called  measures,  separ- 
ated by  vertical  lines,  called  bars,  the 
length  of  the  measure  being  indicated  by 
a  sign  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement. 
The  object  of  the  division  of  musical  pas- 
sages into  measures  is  to  indicate  their 
rhythm,  a  quality  forming  an  essential 
element  in  the  pleasure  derived  from 
music. 

The  first  note  in  each  measure  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  greater  accent  than  the 
rest.  There  is  also  an  irregular  accent 
in  music  called  emphasis,  which  may  be 
laid  on  any  part  of  the  measure,  and 
whose  use  is  regulated  by  taste  and 
feeling. 

The  Sunday  School  chorister,  to  be 
successful,  will  never  appear  before  his 
body  of  singers  without  preparation.  He 
will  have  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  words,  music,  time,  tempo  and 
rhythm  of  the  selection  to  be  presented. 
His  preparedness  makes  him  master  of 
the  situation,  by  virtue  of  which  he  se- 
cures the  necessary  activity  of  his  sing- 
ers and  accomplishes  the  desired  results. 
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Henry  H.  Rolapp,  CliaiDnan ; 


Parents'  Department. 


Hozi'ard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter,  Hyrum  G.  Smith, 
and  Charles  H.  Hart. 


Some  Good  Advice  from  a   Bishop- 
Teacher  of  Parents'  Class. 

The  following  letter  from  Bishop 
T.  N.  Taylor  of  the  Third  ward  of 
Provo  will  help  to  show  more  clearly 
what  a  Bishop  may  achieve  through 
v.'oiking  with  the  Parents'  Class.  He 
says : 

"The  most  important  organization 
given  to  us  in  years,  in  my  opinion,  is 
tliat  of  tlie  Parents'  Class  in  our  Sabbath 
Schools.  It  is  the  foundation  stone  of 
our  work  among  the  young  people. 

"A  better  understanding  between  par- 
ent and  child  is  certainly  of  vital  im- 
portance. We  have  numbers  of  fathers 
and  mother  whose  great  desire  is  the 
proper  rearing  and  training  of  their  chil- 
dren. But  the  "how"  seems  to  be  the 
problem,  and  indeed  it  is  a  problem. 

"The  Bishop's  calling  as  father  in  the 
ward  where  he  resides  makes  him  reach 
out  and  feel  for  the  moral  uplift  of  every 
member  in  his  ward.  A  mistake  made 
by  a  boy  or  a  girl  brings  sorrow  to  him 
as  it  does  to  tha  parents.  His  thoughts 
are  constantly  exercised  in  trying  to  do 
something  that  will  ever  keep  the  young 
man  and  the  young  woman,  the  boy  and 
the  girl,  in  the  paths  of  uprightness. 

"The  bishop  has  always  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  going  from  home  to  home  and 
chatting  for  a  few  moments  with  the  dif- 
ferent families.  He  now  has  the  addi- 
tional privilege  of  having  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  ward  meet  together  on  a 
Sabbath  morning,  starting  the  day  aright 
by  preparing  themselves  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  day  holy  and  make  of  it  a  day 
of  worship. 

"Questions  are  brought  up  in  the  class. 
At  first  we  may  think  that  the  question 
pertains  only  to  some  one  or  two,  but  as 
we  get  to  discussing  it  we  find  that  what 
will  help  our  neighbor  will  help  us.  We 
find  that  our  little  problems  are  very 
much  alike.  We  begin  to  study  upon  the 
important  things  of  life,  the  things  which 
shall  be  lasting  with  us  here  and  here- 
after. This  naturally  centers  our 
thoughts  around  the  child.  We  conclude 
that  our  success  in  life  depends  largely 
upon  our  success  or  our  failure  with  our 
children. 

"We  talk  together.  Expressions  are 
made  by  all  and  we  freely  discuss  the 
questions  at  issue.  From  the  many  opin- 
ions that  are  given,  we  try  to  come  to 
some   understanding   as   to   what    is   best 


for  the  whole.  The  entire  community, 
moving  in  one  direction  for  the  uplifting 
and  maintenance  of  a  principle,  will  have 
much  more  force  than  promiscuous  work. 

"My  experience  has  been  that  the  par- 
ents in  our  ward  are  eager  to  work  with 
each  other  for  the  betterment  of  their 
children.  For  some  years  there  has 
been  under  discussion  the  question  of  a 
gymnasium  and  amusement  hall.  The  young 
people  have  been  very  desirous  of  having 
such  a  place.  It  was  very  gratifying,  in- 
deed, when  we  brought  the  question  be- 
fore the  parents,  to  note  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  took  hold  of  the  move- 
ment. In  connection  with  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  and  the  Re- 
lief Society,  they  have  already  put  in 
the  basement  part  of  the  hall,  measuring 
45x100  feet.  And  they  are  now  assist- 
ing the  other  organizations  in  the  rais- 
ing of  means  with  which  to  continue  the 
work. 

"We  realize  that  one  of  the  important 
factors  in  the  oroper  rearing  of  our  chil- 
dren is  that  of  clean,  healthful  amuse- 
ments ,where  father  and  mother  can  join 
with  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
dance,  the  social,  or  whatever  entertain- 
ment might  be  given.  Here  friends  and 
nei.ghbors  can  come  together  as  one 
family  and  enjoy  that  spirit  of  friendship 
and  community  life  which  is  so  neces- 
sarv  for  the  higher  development  of  us  all. 

"We  are  usually  interested  in  the 
things  that  we  are  doing  or  talking 
about.  Now,  if  all  of  the  parents  of  the 
ward  are  converted  to  the  fact  that  their 
children  should  have  their  earnest  atten- 
tion, they  are  goin"-  to  talk  about  it,  and 
they  are  going  to  devise  plans  and  means 
whereby  they  shall  accomplish  some- 
thing for  the  betterment  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

"It  is  needless  for  me  to  suggest  that 
the  more  vou  do  for  your  children,  in  a 
spirit  that  will  cause  them  to  appreciate 
what  you  are  doina-.  the  easier  it  will  be 
for  you  to  .euide  them  in  the  paths  you 
are  anxious  for  them  to  travel.  Indeed, 
the  development  of  the  love  in  the  child 
for  the  parent  is  best  brought  about 
through  that  constant  attention  which 
the  parent  gives  to  the  child.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  making  a  "sissv"  of  your  bov 
bv  givins-  him  a  good-night  kiss.  It  will 
rather  make  of  him  a  stronger  man. 

"The  longer  I  work  in  this  splendid 
organization  known  as  the  Parents'  Class 
the  more  possibilities  T  see  for  it.  And 
if  it  is  possible  to  have  everv  parent  in 
Zion  become  enthused  with  this  w   rk,  a 
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wall  can  be  erected  against  vice  and 
wickedness,  so  strong  that  it  will  be  al- 
most impossible  for  crime  to  enter  the 
hearts  of  our  children. 

"I  wish  the  parents  in  Israel  would 
attend,  at  least  for  a  few  Sundays,  the 
classes  in  their  respective  wards.  If 
they  do,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  great 
mission  of  their  lives  will  dawn  upon 
them  and  they,  too,  will  become  enthusi- 
astic in  this  work.  It  is  the  solving  of 
our  great  social  problems. 

Training    Boys   and    Girls    How    to 
Handle  Money. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken 
from  two  of  Prof.  McKeever's  pamph- 
lets, "Teaching  the  Boy  and  Girl  to 
Save." 

These  pamphlets  in  full  will  assist 
supervisors  very  greatly  in  handling 
these  problems  which  we  have  pro- 
posed. We  have  advised  our  Sunday 
School  Union  Book  Store  to  provide 
itself  with  a  stock  of  these  inexpen- 
sive publications  for  the  use  and  help 
of  our  supervisors  in  promoting  these 
lessons.  We  advise  that  each  super- 
visor obtain  copies  of  the  pamphlet. 
They  can  be  bought  at  the  cost  of 
Ij^c  each  postpaid. 

TEACHING    THE   BOY   TO    SAVE. 

The  criminal  is  nearly  always  a  spend- 
thrift, and  while  the  converse  statement 
is  not  necessarily  true,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  very  nature  of  the  reckless 
money  habit  that  tends  to  drag  one  down 
toward  wrong  doing.  The  published  rec- 
ords of  courts  and  prisons  show  that 
the  majority  of  the  men  and  boys  found 
guilty  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors  have 
gone  astray  as  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
obtain  money  or  its  direct  equivalent  by 
some  unlawful  means.  Theft,  forgery, 
robbery,  and  the  like,  are  most  familiar 
terms  in  the  catalogue  of  crime.  The 
present-day  records  of  the  juvenile  court 
indicate  that  the  boys  tried  tliere  most 
commonly  lack  what  might  be  called 
"money  sense."  They  show  little  evi- 
dence of  having  been  taught  how  to  earn 
money  honestly,  and  less  evidence  of 
having  ever  known  from  experience  any- 
thing about   saving. 

"The  habit  of  getting  something  for 
nothing,  so  thoroughly  formed  in  early 
.ife,"  says  the  head  of  a  great  mercantile 
establishment,     "is     responsible     for     the 


speculative  tendency  so  common  among 
young  men  today.  They  want  to  obtain 
a  high  living  with  the  least  posisble  ef- 
fort. This  city  is  swarming  with  finely 
dressed  young  men  who  do  not  own  the 
clothes  they  are  wearing.  I  know  many 
of  them  personally.  In  employing  help 
I  always  give  the  preference  to  those 
who  have  already  saved  something,  for 
they  are  more  willing  to  earn  what  they 
receive." 

This  inquiry  has  shown  that  almost 
any  parent  that  is  willing  and  thoughtful 
and  reasonably  attentive  to  the  matter 
may  assist  the  boy  to  find  ways  where- 
by to  earn  a  small  income.  But  the  ef- 
fort must  be  persistent.  It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  the  boy  what  he  ought 
to  do.  It  is  at  first  necessary  to  find  rea- 
sonable tasks  for  him  and  then  hold  him 
to  his  duty  till  he  acquires  something  of 
a  habit  and  a  fondness  for  work.  And 
then  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
amount  earned  as  it  is  one  of  imbuing 
the  lad  with  the  spirit  of  industry  and 
frugality.  As  little  as  ten  cents  a  week 
actually  earned  may  be  a  sufficient  be- 
ginning for  a  seven-year-old.  Select  some 
little  task  that  will  be  useful  to  him  as 
a  personal  habit  or  that  is  helpful  to 
some  one  else,  and  see  that  he  performs 
it  regularly  and  punctually.  Many  of 
those  questioned  have  found  it  prac- 
ticable to  pay  the  child  for  a  while  for 
performing  some  simple  personal  duty, 
such  as  combing  his  hair  at  stated  times, 
putting  his  things  in  order,  without 
prompting,  at  bed  time,  and  attending 
school  regularly  and  punctually.  As  soon 
as  one  desirable  habit  is  acquired,  shift 
the  reward  to  another.  Then  there  are 
always  available  such  practical  tasks  as 
running  errands,  carrying  in  kindling, 
and  doing  other  light  chores.  In  cases 
where  the  mother  does  her  own  house 
work  there  are  many  practical  reasons 
why  the  boy  should  be  taught  to  assist 
in  this  matter.  Heavier  duties  are  to 
be  assigned  with  the  advancement  of 
age;  but  "let  the  beginning  of  this  im- 
portant instruction  date  from  the  time 
the  lad  is  old  enough  to  count  money,' 
says  a  father.  If  the  ordinary  father 
will  show  the  same  interest  in  training 
his  son  in  these  practical  subjects  that 
he  does  in  training  liis  carriage  horse 
to  drive  or  in  preparing  his  live  stock  or 
merchandise  stock  for  the  market,  then 
the  boy  will  grow  surprisingly  in  grace 
and  morals  and  thrift. 

As  the  boy  grows  toward  maturity  he 
must  be  aided  in  finding  work  suitable 
to  his  age.  An  easy,  quick  method  of 
earning  money  is  likely  to  demoralize 
him,  rendering  him  dissatisfied  with  a 
reasonable  reward  for  what  he  does. 

Boys   living  in   town   and   city  are   re- 
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ported  to  be  earning  small  sums  in  vari- 
ous ways,  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
home;  as,  sawing  wood,  tending  gardens, 
and  furnaces,  taking  care  of  live  stock 
and  business  offices,  cleaning  windows, 
selling  milk,  papers,  and  novelties,  work- 
ing on  farms  during  vacation.  Let  the 
work  be  difficult  while  it  lasts  but  avoid 
placing  the  boy  to  work  in  the  midst  of 
evil  influences. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  find  work  for 
the  country  boy,  but  many  farmers  fail 
to  give  their  sons  an  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive a  money  reward  for  a  part  of  what 
they  do.  The  ordinary  growing  boy 
should  not  be  required  to  be  wholly 
self-supporting,  even  on  the  farm.  The 
best  rule  reported  to  us  is  in  substance 
this:  Start  the  boy  by  giving  him  a 
small  plot  of  ground  to  tend,  either  in 
the  field  or  the  garden;  or,  give  him  in 
exchange  for  some  service  a  domestic 
animal,  such  as  a  pig  or  a  calf. 

A  most  sensible  statement,  written  by 
thoughtful,  judicious  father,  follows: 
"I  always  try  to  teach  my  children  that 
the  place  to  begin  in  any  enterprise  is 
at  the  bottom,  then  climb.  Last  spring 
my  twelve-year-old  boy  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  try  to  make  some  money  raising 
chickens,  and  he  asked  permission  to 
take  full  control  of  the  flock.  But  he 
was  practically  without  experience,  so 
1  suggested  that  he  begin  on  a  small 
scale  and  prove  his  ability  first.  I  finally 
agreed  that  he  should  see  how  many  he 
could  raise  from  two  settings  of  eggs. 
The  result  was  he  got  twenty-six  chicks 
and  sold  them  on  the  market  for  $7.97. 
This  sum  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  bank 
account  which  in  a  short  time  has  grown 
to  $12.  Now,  I  shall  use  mv  influence 
toward  helping  him  to  keep  that  account 
growing,  be  it  ever  so  slow." 

"Do  not  permit  him  to  hang  around 
the  stores  too  much  with  money  in  his 
pocket."  Running  at  will  upon  the 
streets  and  into  the  stores  is  the  boy's 
first  step  on  the  road  to  financial  reck- 
lessness. "Give  him,  say,  a  quarter  and 
send  him  to  the  store  to  spend  a  stated 
Dart  of  it  with  the  understanding  that  he 
is  to  return  with  the  balance."  Do  not 
be  too  close  with  him.  A  .growing  boy 
should  be  permitted  to  indulge  that 
"sweet  taste"  reasonably  often,  but  on 
some  occasions  he  must  be  argued  into 
passing  the  attractive  shop  or  store 
without  yielding  to  his  desire,  to  spend. 
Much  urgin"'  and  explaining  may  be  re- 
quired at  first,  but  in  time  he  wilf  learn 
to  carry  his  own  money  and  to  spend  a 
part  of  it  reflectively  while  he  is  holding 
back  a  certain  portion  to  place  in  his 
■savings  account. 


TEACHING   THE   GIRL   TO   SAVE. 

A  well  dressed  young  man  of  thirty- 
four  sat  in  the  witness  chair  at  the  dis- 
trict court  testifying  in  his  own  defense 
in  a  suit  brought  by  his  wife  for  divorce. 
"We  were  married  nine  years  ago,"  he 
said.  "I  was  then  receiving  only  a  small 
salary,  but.  after  paying  necessary  living 
expenses,  I  was  able  to  give  her  about 
one-third  of  the  income  to  spend  on  her- 
self. She  seemed  to  have  a  nerfect  craze 
for  buying  things.  I  always  tried  to  sat- 
isfy her  desires,  but  the  more  I  gave  her 
the  worse  she  became.  She  never  knew 
anything  about  the  value  of  a  dollar. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  all  our  trou- 
bles." 

Far  and  wide  I  have  made  inquiry  of 
parents  as  to  the  manner  and  amount  of 
training  they  are  giving  their  childern  in 
relation  to  money  matters.  During  all 
this  research  I  have  found  the  cases  of 
110  boys  who  were  being  given  anything 
like  the  business  training  that  their  con- 
ditions demanded,  and  less  than  20  such 
instances  of  girls.  "Oh,  we  try  to  fur- 
nish our  girl  whatever  she  needs  to  keep 
her  dressed  as  well  as  those  of  her  class," 
is  the  usual  answer.  T  hope  my  daugh- 
ter will  never  have  to  know  much  about 
such  matters,"  was  the  remark  of  an  in- 
dulgent father  who  had  in  view  a  liberal 
inheritance  for  his  child.  "No,  I  don't 
know  much  about  the  problem  of  teach- 
ing my  girls  to  save,  but  I  wish  I  did," 
said  a  prosperous  traveling  salesman. 

The  father  of  four  well-married  daugh- 
ters expresses  the  foregoing  sentiment 
thus:  "It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
wastefulness  on  the  part  of  the  young 
woman  is  a  sin,  it  is  also  a  wrong 
against  society — a  wrong  in  point  of  ex- 
ample set  to  others,  a  wrong  in  respect 
to  the  evil  it  may  entail  upon  the  lives 
of  those  most  concerned.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  school  my  children  just  as 
religiously  against  the  wastefulness  of 
money  and  its  equivalent  as  against  a 
profligacy  of  their  characters."  At  last 
this  instruction   begins  to  tell." 

The  first  step  in  developing  the  girl 
into  a  whimsical  spendthrift  is  to  al- 
low her  to  run  freely  to  the  candy  store, 
thus  training  her  to  yield  to  temptation 
whenever  it  comes.  The  typical  girl  of 
this  sort  either  buys  on  the  parents' 
credit  or  begs  and  teases  for  the  desired 
money  until  it  is  forthcoming.  In  every 
such  case  a  mine  is  being  laid  which 
may  in  time  wreck  an  entire  household. 
This  same  sort  of  girl,  if  allowed  to  go 
on.  will  at  length  be  found  nagging  her 
husband  for  more  money  to  spend  than 
he  can  earn  or  than  she  has  any  right  tf^ 
the  use  of. 
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Strange  to  say,  the  neglect  of  training 
the  growing  girl  in  the  use  of  money  is 
very  common  among  families  of  mod- 
erate means.  A  middle-aged  man  had 
saved  enough  to  pay  one-half  the  pur- 
chase price  of  a  merchandise  stock  and, 
giving  a  mortgage  for  the  balance,  had 
gone  into  business  for  himself.  But  at 
the  same  time  his  sixteen-year-old 
daughter  was  just  entering  the  "exclusive 
set"  of  the  city  high  school.  As  the  lat- 
ter came  in  one  day  bedecked  in  all  the 
finery  that  the  extreme  fashion  plate 
could  suggest,  the  father  remarked, 
"She's  the  highest-priced  luxury  about 
this  house,  but  we  could  not  get  along 
without  her."  Two  years  later  bank- 
rutcy  overtook  his  business.  It  is  to  be 
wondered  if  he  thought  of  the  relation 
of  the  family  "luxury"  to  the  failure. 


Suggestive  Topics  for  Discussion 
During  January. 

1.  The  misuse  of  money  by  children. 

2.  Training  the  boy  and  the  girl   to 

save. 

3.  Careless  methods  of  parents  in  giv- 

ing children  money. 

4.  How  can  children  be  trained  to  help 

reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

5.  Training     children      into     helpful 

habits  in  the  home. 
Take   one   of   the    foregoing   topics 
for  each  Sunday.     Plan  your  own  dis- 
cussions of  it  by  developing  sub-topics 
under  the  general  head. 


Theological  Department. 


John  M.  Mills,  Chainnan;  James  E.  Talmage,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Milton  Bennion 
and  Edwin  G.  Woollcy,  Jr. 


Promotions. 

Teachers  in  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment will  please  note  carefully  the  in- 
structions from  the  General  Superin- 
tendency  in  this  issue  of  the  Juvenile 
on  the  matter  of  promotions  and  other 
class  changes  incident  to  the  year 
about  to  open.  With  the  close  of  De- 
cember, 1912,  we  will  have  completed 
one-half  of  the  regular  four  years' 
course  outlined  for  this  department 
and  there  will  be  universal  changes, 
the  students  who  have  during  the  years 
1911  and  1912  been  engaged  in  the 
first  year  and  second  years'  work, 
being  advanced  to  the  classes  which 
will  again  take  up  the  third  and 
fourth  years'  course.  From  the  Sec- 
ond Intermediate  department,  the 
ranks  of  the  first  year  Theological  will 
be  filled  and  those  who  have  completed 
the  course  of  the  fourth  year  are  in- 
vited to  again  take  part  in  the  activi- 
ties of  that  department,  even  though, 
in  some  measure,  it  will  mean  a  dupli- 
cation of  work  already  covered.  The 
first  year  class  will  take  up  the  study 
of  the  subject,  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  and 
the  third  year  class,  Church  History, 


or  "One  Hundred  Years  of  'Mormon- 
ism.'  " 

Attention  is  called  to  the  age  limits 
for  the  Theological  departments — 17, 
18,  19  and  20 — and,  while  it  is  under- 
stood that,  as  a  general  proposition, 
these  will  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  is 
not  to  be  held  that  the  teachers  and 
superintendents  will  not  have  liberty 
to  exercise  careful  discrimination  in 
individual  cases,  that  no  student  may 
take  offense  or  be  made  to  suffer  in  his 
or  her  feelings  by  reason  of  any  arbi- 
trary action.  This  whole  matter  of 
change  and  promotion  in  classes  is  one 
of  vital  importance  and  well  worthy 
the  strictest  attention  and  prayerful 
consideration.  Students  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  advancement 
in  the  Sunday  School  comes  through 
excellence  as  well  as  by  reason  of  in- 
creasing age  and  responsibility. 

Doubtless,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
graduating  fourth  year  Theological 
class,  the  school  superintendents  will 
again  draw  much  new  teaching  mate- 
rial, and  all  such  students  thus  ■  se- 
lected have  the  good  wishes  and  bless- 
ings of  the  entire  department. 

In  order  that  all    teachers    might 
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have  a  favorable  opportunity  for  re- 
viewing the  work  of  the  past  two 
years  and  previewing  that  to  be  taken 
up  during  the  coming  same  period, 
Sunday,  December  29th,  has  been  des- 
ignated as  "review  day"  and  full  prep- 
aration should  be  made  for  the  im- 
portant exercises,  which  are  expected 
to  occupy  the  entire  class  period. 

First  Year — Jesus  the  Christ. 

[Prepared  by  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage.] 

The  subject  chosen  for  the  first 
year's  work  in  the  Theological  depart- 
ment of  our  Sunday  Schools  is  "Jesus 
the  Christ."  The  sacredness  of  the 
subject  should  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
teacher,  and  be  duly  impressed  upon 
the  pupil  from  the  beginning  of  the 
course.  Authentic  information  from 
praiseworthy  sources  should  be  sought, 
even  in  works  outside  of  those  sug- 
gested in  the  outlines.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  many  books 
have  been  published  dealing  professed- 
ly with  the  life  of  Christ  which  contain 
much  that  is  purely  mythical  and 
therefore  unreliable  and  misleading. 
Our  teachers  should  ever  keep  in  mind 
that  the  standard  works  of  the  Church 
are  our  guides  in  faith  and  doctrine, 
and  that  works  other  than  scriptural 
are  to  be  employed  only  when  used 
with  careful  discrimination. 

As  explained  in  the  prefatory  note 
accompanying  the  outlines,  our  course 
of  study  is  more  comprehensive  than 
is  the  treatment  ordinarily  accorded 
the  Life  of  Christ,  in  that  it  deals  with 
times  both  earlier  and  later  than  the 
period  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry. 
The  three  lessons  constituting  the 
work  of  the  first  month  are  all,  in  a 
way,  introductory  to  the  study  of 
Christ's  life  on  earth. 

LESSON   I. 

Note  the  significance  of  the  distin- 
guishing names  and  titles  by  which  our 
Lord  is  known  :  and  in  this  connection, 
explain  the  difiference  between  names 
and  titles  as  generally  understood.     A 


name  may  be  only  a  convenient  des- 
ignation of  an  individual,  person,  or 
thing,  and  may  have  little  more  sig- 
nificance than  a  number.  A  title,  on 
the  other  hand,  conveys  the  idea  of 
position,  rank,  or  authority.  While 
names  and  titles  are  very  often  con- 
fused in  our  every  day  use,  there  is  an 
important  distinction  between  the  two. 
A  name  given  of  God  always  has  as- 
sociated with  it  the  distinction  and  au- 
thority belonging  to  an  official  title. 
The  instances  cited  in  the  outline  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  at- 
tached by  the  Lord  to  special  names ; 
for  example :  Ishmael  means  "God 
hears  him ;"  Abraham,  "father  of  a 
multitude ;"  Sarah,  "the  princess ;" 
Israel,  "a  soldier  or  prince  of  God ;" 
John,  "a  gift  of  God  ;"  Peter,  "a  rock." 

So  important  was  the  name  to  be 
borne  by  the  Savior  of  mankind  that 
it  was  made  konwn  before  His  birth. 
"Jesus"  was  a  common  name  among 
the  people  at  the  time  of  the  Savior's 
birth,  as,  indeed,  it  is  today  in  some 
parts  of  the  world.  It  has  the  same 
signification  as  "Joshua,"  meaning 
Savior.  "Christ"  and  "Messiah"  are 
distinctively  titles  and  have  the  same 
meaning.  The  one  is  Greek  and  the 
other  Hebrew  as  to  origin,  and  each 
means  "The  Anointed  One." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  les- 
son deals  with  the  Man,  Jesus,  and 
with  the  Lord,  Christ. 

LESSON    II. 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  Christ's  coming 
to  earth  was  predicted,  and  that  He 
was  chosen  and  foreordained  to  His 
mission,  even  before  the  beginning  of 
human  history.  Of  the  numerous  ref- 
erences to  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Mor- 
mon passages  given  in  the  outline  for 
this  lesson,  the  teacher  should  select  a 
few,  possibly  three  or  four  from  each 
of  the  scriptural  volumes  named,  and 
study  these  himself  so  thoroughly  as 
to  be  able  to  convey  the  spirit  of  their 
message  to  the  class.     Only  three  ref- 
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erences  are  given  to  passages  in  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  but  each  of  these 
is  important. 

The  second  division  of  the  lesson 
deals  with  the  selection  and  foreor- 
dination  of  the  Savior  of  mankind. 
From  the  passages  cited  it  is  clear  that 
He  was  appointed  from  the  beginning 
and  this  great  fact  has  been  declared 
and  attested  by  Himself  through  mod- 
ern revelation.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Latter-day  Saint  theology  is 
involved  in  this  selection  and  foreor- 
dination  of  the  Christ.  He  was  chosen 
to  do  the  Father's  will  which  was  to 
maintain  and  insure  the  free  agency 
of  man.  Lucifer's  plan,  which  would 
have  insured  the  compulsion  of  the 
human  soul,  was  rejected. 

LESSON    III. 

Lesson  three  deals  with  the  subject 
of  Christ  as  One  of  the  Godhead  asso- 
ciated with  the  Father  in  the  work  of 
creation.  He  is  positively  declared  to 
be  the  Creator.  In  this  connection  cite 
especially  the  passages  given  in  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price.  Book  of  Moses. 
It  was  through  Him  this  earth  was 
made  and  prepared  for  the  habitation 
of  man,  and  it  is  through  Him  that  the 
human  family  has  been  redeemed  from 
the  effects  of  the  fall,  and  through 
Him  has  provision  been  made  for  the 
salvation  of  all  men  who  will  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  gospel. 

The  passages  cited  -in  the  second 
division  of  the  lesson  show  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  Being  who  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Old  Testament  as  Jehovah. 
Among  the  people  of  Israel  this  name 
was  regarded  as  so  sacred  that  it  was 
not  to  be  uttered,  and  the  name 
Adonai  was  substituted,  in  reading,  for 
Jehovah,  wherever  it  appeared  in  the 
written  scriptures.  In  our  volume  of 
modern  revelation,  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  the  identity  of  Jesus  who 
was  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  is  at- 
tested. 


Third  Year — Church  History. 
Introductory  Suggestions. 

Before  the  work  of  teaching  this 
subject  is  begun,  certain  things  should 
be  considered  with  respect  to  the 
course  as  a  whole. 

In  the  first  place,  a  strong  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
text-book  in  the  subject — "One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  Mormonism" — into  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  the  class. 
No  satisfactory  work  can  be  done  in 
any  class  without  general  preparation, 
and  no  general  preparation  is  pos- 
sible unless  the  material  is  accessible 
to  every  pupil.  The  book  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store  for  the  small  price 
of  one  dollar  each,  provided  half 
a  dozen  or  more  copies  are  pur- 
chased at  a  time.  Rouse  in  your 
class  a  desire  to  prepare  this  import- 
ant subject  as  thoroughly  as  they  can, 
and  do  this  in  December  so  that  they 
may  begin  work  with  the  first  lesson 
in  January.  That  so  far  as  the  class 
is  concerned. 

But  in  the  second  place,  you  your- 
self ought  not  to  teach  from  hand  to 
mouth,  as  the  saying  is.  The  biblical 
adage,  "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,"  was  not  meant  to  apply 
to  Sunday  School  teachers.  Nor  was 
that  other  one  so  often  quoted  in  sim- 
ilar relations,  "take  no  thought  what 
ye  shall  say."  On  the  contrary,  as 
teacher  of  the  class  you  should  know 
your  subject  well.  It  is  suggested, 
therefore,  that  you  read  the  text-book 
through  between  now  and  January,  in 
order  to  have  been  over  the  way  be- 
fore you  attempt  to  lead  others  over 
it.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  point  out  beforehand 
certain  dangerous  places  or  certain 
beautiful  scenes  and  pictures.  At  least 
this  ought  to  be  done.  And,  if  you  can, 
you  should  read  other  things  besides 
the  text — original  material,  like  thit 
found  in  Mother  Smith's  "History," 
the  "History  of  the  Church,"  Parley 
Pratt's  "Autobiography,"  and  the  al- 
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'HIS  NUMBER  will  close  the  forty-seventh  year  of  the  JUVENILE 
INSTRUCTOR,  and  each  succeeding  year  in  its  life,  we  believe, 
has   marked  progress.     The   stories   of   faith,   love,   patience   and 
courage  have,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  lives  of  our  children,  and 
had  a  good  effect  upon  the  parents  as  well. 

^img  The  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  for  1913  will  be  issued  monthly 
as  usual,  and  special  aims  will  be  the  progress  of  the  Sunday  School,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  home.  Some  special  fea- 
tures will  be  the  following: 

The  paramount  object  of  publishing  tihe  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
is  to  disseminate  the  Sunday  School  lessons.  During  the  coming  year  the 
department  work  will  be  kept  up  by  the  respective  committees  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union.  The  magazine  will  contain  lesson  helps,  instructions 
along  pedagogical  lines,  and  in  every  way  possible  be  made  helpful  to  the 
Sunday  School  work,  and  the  following  will  contribute  to  the  Sunday  School 
departments : 

Presidents  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Anthon  H.  Lund  and  Charles  W.  Penrose; 
Elders  David  O.  McKay,  Stephen  L.  Richards,  Levi  W.  Richards,  Francis 
M.  Lyman,  Heber  J.  Grant,  Hugh  J.  Cannon,  Andrew  Kimball,  James  W. 
Ure,  John  F.  Bennett,  John  M.  Mills,  Wm.  D.  Owen,  Seymour  B.  Young, 
Geo.  D.  Pyper,  Geo.  M.  Cannon,  James  E.  Talmage,  Horace  H.  Cummings, 
Josiah  Burrows,  Wm.  A.  Morton,  Horace  S.  Ensign,  Henry  H.  Rolapp, 
Harold  G.  Reynolds,  Chas.  B.  Felt,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Sylvester  D.  Bradford, 


Nathan  T.  Porter,  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Milton  Bennion,  Edwin  G.  Woolley, 
Jr.,  Robert  L.  McGhie,  Hyrum  G.  Smith,  Chas.  H.  Hart  and  Joseph  Bal- 
lantyne,  and  Sisters  Dorothy  Bowman,  Beiilah  Woolley,  and  Ethel  Simons 
Brinton. 

Abbttianal  ContritlUtOr£i  other  contributors  will  be  the  following: 
Elizabeth  J.  Cannon-Porter,  Josephine  Spencer,  Annie  Malin,  Nephi  Ander- 
son, Ida  S.  Peay,  Grace  Ingles  Frost,  Susa  Young  Gates,  Jennie  Roberts 
Mabey,  Ellen  Lee  Sanders,  Bertha  Irvine,  Bertha  A.  Kleinman,  Harold  Goff, 
Lon  J.  Haddock,  H.  G.  Whitney,  John  D.  Spencer. 

(SEbltOrtdilSi  Each  issue  will  contain  an  editorial  on  some  live  topic  by 
our  General  Superintendent,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

^ntntalSi  Claude  T.  Barnes'  interesting  illustrated  cuticles  on  Ani- 
mals of  the  Inter-Mountain  Region,  will  be  continued.  These  articles  read 
like  romances.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  them. 

Stories!  The  juvenile  instructor  readers  for  1913  are  prom- 
ised more  good  stories  as  interesting  as  those  already  printed.  John  Henry 
Evans  has  written  a  new  serial  story  which  we  expect  to  begin  in  the  Jan- 
uary number. 

i30Ctn£i  Poems  by  home  poets  vnll  illumine  our  pages  as  in  the  past. 
More  attention  will  be  given  to  poems  for  children. 

jfatfjCrS  anb  iWottftS  During  the  past  year  we  have  aimed  to 
furnish  helps  to  Fathers  and  Mothers  in  the  rearing  of  their  children.  This 
department  will  be  continued  in  Vol.  48,  and  we  hope  to  make  it  even  more 
helpful. 

Jfor  <^irl£{  Seed  Thoughts  for  Girls.  Brief,  pungent  articles  on 
Home  Life,  helpfulness  to  mother,  proper  care  of  the  person,  socicd  duties, 
together  with  short,  entertaining  stories,  will  mark  this  department  and  make 
THE  juvenile  interesting  to  girls. 

if  or  llopSi  Seed  Thoughts  for  Boys.  The  magazine  is  all  intended 
to  be  useful  to  boys,  but  the  pages  used  under  this  heading  will  be  written  to 
encourage  boys  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  strong  characters.  It  will  contain 
short  stories  illustrating  how  great  men  succeeded,  and  will  set  forth  in  an 
interesting  way  the  principles  which  work  for  success.  Every  boy  should 
read  this  section. 


W\)t  Cfjilbrtn  our  enlarged  children's  section  will  include  Little 
Stories,  the  Budget  Box,  Games,  a  new  Rebus  Story,  Puzzle  Page,  and 
Laughlets. 

3UUSltrati0n£f  We  win  continue  to  profusely  illustrate  THE  JUVE- 
NILE INSTRUCTOR  with  the  best  and  most  appropriate  pictures  we  can 
obtain. 

Jfrom  tfje  Pabp  Wip     in  short,  the  juvenile  instructor 

will  aim,  1st — To  give  to  the  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers  the  assist- 
ance they  need;  2nd — To  print  a  magazine  interesting  to  the  entire  family, 
from  the  baby  up  to  the  grand-parents. 

^rice  of  ^ubsicription  anb  ^ttmsi 

The  price  of  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  will  continue  to  be  $1.00 
per  year,  payable  in  advance.  This  rule  we  have  found  to  be  the  best  for  us 
as  well  as  for  our  patrons.  We  keep  no  accounts,  and  the  subscriber  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  confronted  with  a  heavy  bill  for  subscriptions  at  a  time  when 
least  convenient  to  pay  it.  Then  again,  the  low  price  of  the  magazine  makes 
this  rule  an  absolute  necessity. 


special  Mott 


Most  of  our  subscriptions  end  with  the  December  number.  We  only 
print  the  nimiber  of  magazines  for  which  we  have  paid  up  subscriptions,  and 
do  not  furnish  back  numbers,  so  we  urge  our  friends  to  send  in  their  sub- 
scriptions at  once  in  order  to  insure  their  receiving  the  January  number. 

Following  is  an  order  blank  which  can  be  properly  filled  and  forwarded 
with  $1.00  to  this  address: 


To   THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR,  State  here  whether  New  or  Renewal 

44  Eafl  South  Temple  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Brethren: 

i  Money  Order  ) 
Please  find  enclosed  $1.00     )  Currency         -  for  subscription  to  the  Juvenile  In- 

(  Check  ' 

Sructor,  beginning  January  1,1913. 

Name 

Post  Office  Address '...: 

Street  or  R.  F.  D 


The  Gifts  you  still  Cherish  and  Enjoy  are 
the  BOOKS  you  received  as  Christmas 
Presents  during  years  gone  by       ::      ::      :: 


This  alone  ought  to  con- 
vince you  that  the  best  Xmas 
Presents  are  Good  Books 


RAG    AND    LINEN    PICTURE 
BOOKS  FOR  THE  BABY 

They  cannot  be  torn,  and  the  colors 
are  fast — 15c  to  $1.00  each.  Send  us  the 
money — we'll  select  the  books  for  your 
babies. 

STORY  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
•BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Our  stock  is  well  selected — the  books 
we  select  for  you  are  good,  clean  stories 
that  you  and  the  children  will  enjoy — 2Sc 
up. 

BOOKS  FOR  MOTHER 
AND  FATHER 

Nice  GIFT  BOOKS  in  ornamental  bindings,  and  with 
colored  illustrations.  Books  on  Religion,  Science,  Phil- 
osophy, Travel,  Books  of  Essays,  Stories,  Poems.  In  fact, 
Books  to  suit  every  taste. 

AND  DON'T  FORGET  THE  GRANDPARENTS. 
We  have  the  Books  that  they'll  enjoy. 


A  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

One  that  is  GUARANTEED  to  give  satisfaction  or  you     GET  YOUR  MONEY 
BACK— $2.50,  $3.00,  $3.50  and  up  to  $8.00. 

We  will  gladly  help  you.  Send  us  the  money  you  want  to  spend,  how  many 
books  you  want  for  it,  and  the  age  of  the  person  for  whom  you  want  them.  The 
selection  will  have  our  personal  supervision. 

Send  your  order  early — will  mail  the  books  the  same  day  your  order  is 
received. 


Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  and  46  EAST  SO.  TEMPLE  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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ready  printed  biographies  of  John 
Taylor,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff  all  of  which  can  be 
got  at  the  S.  S.  Union  Book  Store. 
You  know,  teaching  may  become  a  sort 
of  pony  nightmare,  and  the  best  way 
to  reheve  it  of  this  dread  is  through 
preparation.  And  one  more  bit  of 
advice — which  will  cost  you  nothing, 
though  it  has  been  very  expensive  to 
ourselves — is  this:  Don't  leave  the 
preparation  of  your  lessons  till  you 
have  only  an  hour  or  so  to  do  it  in, 
but  rather  set  apart  some  period  each 
day  in  which  to  prepare. 

Another  thing:  Although  you  have 
a  text-book  to  cover,  also  outlines,  you 
will  not  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  the 
penitentiary,  nor  hanged,  nor  will  your 
salvation  in  the  next  world  be  im- 
paired, if  you  don't  attempt  to  teach 
everything  in  them.  Remember  that. 
Text-books,  outlines,  suggestions  in 
the  "Juvenile,"  even  teachers — were 
made  for  classes,  not  classes  made  for 
text-books,  outlines,  suggestions,  tea- 
chers. That  is  a  secret  which  some 
people  don't  know.  But  it  is  true  none 
the  less.  And  it  means  this :  That 
everything  should  be  adapted  for  your 
particular  class.  You  know  your  pupils 
better  than  anybody  else — or  should. 
Study  them — their  inclinations  and 
needs.  Then  try  to  supply  and  satisfy 
those  out  of  the  body  of  material  you 
have  to  present.  Only,  don't  forget 
this,  that  your  mission  is  to  instruct 
and  entertain — or  better,  to  instruct 
through  entertainment,  or  interest. 
Think,  think,  think !  and  then  work, 
work,  work ! 

The    Lessons. 

1.  Lesson  one  aims  to  discuss  the 
first  vision — a  big  subject.  The  first 
source  on  this  subject  is  Joseph's  own 
words.  Assign  the  whole  chapter  for 
general  preparation  and  try  to  get  the 
class  to  prepare  it  as  well  as  they  can. 
When  you  assign  the  lesson  take  a 
brief  preview  of  it — that  is,  point  out 
how   important  it  is — there  has  been 


nothing  since  Christ  so  important — 
and  show  how  basic  it  is,  how  new. 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
class  set  down  questions  as  they  read 
the  chapter.  For  there  is  nothing  that 
starts  interest  like  a  question,  especially 
by  the  pupils  themselves. 

Do  not  attempt  to  cover  all  the 
material  you  have  assigned.  If  you  do, 
you  are  likely  to  cover  every  point  in  a 
superficial  way,  whereas  every  lesson 
should  leave  but  one  thing  on  the 
minds  of  the  class.*  Now  the  import- 
ant thing  here  is  the  vision  itself.  And 
such  questions  as  these  might  bring 
out  the  thought  sufficiently :  ( 1 ) 
Relate  the  vision  itself.  (2)  What 
led  up  to  it?  (3)  What  other  vis- 
ions have  you  heard  or  read  of  that 
resemble  it?  (4)  Why  is  this  one  so 
important?  (5)  What  particular 
ideas  do  we  get  from  this  vision? 
(a)  The  form  and  personality  of 
God.  (b)  The  idea  of  new  revelation, 
(c)  also  the  thought  that  the  Lord 
was  about  to  begin  an  important  work 
among  men,  and  (d)  the  fact  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  not  on  the 
earth,  but  would  be  revealed.  You  see, 
this  one  point  will  give  you  matter 
enough  to  occupy  the  time,  by  drawing 
it  out  from  the  rest  of  the  lesson  as- 
signed. 

2.  Lesson  two  treats  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon.  So,  too,  do  lessons  three 
and  four.  But  each  is  different  from 
the  others.  The  first  treats  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  revealed,  the  second 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  translated,  and 
the  third  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  in 
its  nature  and  contents.  This  dis- 
tinction should  not  be  lost  track  of, 
for  it  helps  to  keep  three  points,  or 
aspects,  separate  for  class  presenta- 
tion. 

This  lesson  may  be  given  practically 
as  it  is  outlined,  since  the  chapter  is 
short  and  the  narrative  detailed. 

Additional    help    may   be   obtained 

*See  "How  to  Teach  Religion"  by  Evans 
and  Jensen.     (S.  S.  Union  Book  Store.) 
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from  the  narrative  of  the  Prophet  him- 
self and  that  of  his  mother  in  her  "His- 
tory of  the  Prophet."  If  the  teacher 
wishes  to  assign  particular  readings  to 
members  of  the  class  who  do  not  take 
much  interest,  but  who  likes  to  read 
stories,  he  may  profitably  assign  some 
of  the  narratives  published  in  1906  or 
1907  in  the  "Instructor"  under  the 
title  "School  Stories  from  Church 
History."  Also  the  teacher  may 
arouse  interest  by  exhibiting  pictures 
of  scenes  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  such  as  those  found  in  the 
view-book  entitled  "Mormonism  in 
Picture." 

3.  Lesson  three,  as  stated,  dis- 
cusses the  nature,  contents,  and  divine 
origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
covers  twenty-one  pages  of  the  text- 
book. While  the  whole  lesson  should 
be  assigned  as  a  general  preparation, 
still  two  points  may  serve  as  centers 
round  which  to  group  the  material  of 
the  lesson,  first,  and  minor,  what  the 
Book  of  Mormon  is  about,  and  second, 
the  main  point,  is  Joseph  Smith's  story 
of  its  origin  true  ?   In  these  days,  most 


emphasis  perhaps  may  be  put  on  this 
second  point  to  the  best  advantage.  A 
single  question  may  be  enough  to  dis- 
pose of  the  first  point — If  a  friend  who 
had  never  read  or  heard  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  should  ask  you  what  it  is, 
what  would  you  say  ? 

As  for  the  other,  such  questions  as 
these  may  bring  out  what  discussion  is 
necessary:  (1)  What  are  the  two 
main  explanations  made  to  account 
for  the  Book  of  Mormon?  See  that 
these  are  clearly  told.  (2)  Test  the 
Spaulding  story.  (3)  Test  the  story 
told  by  the  Prophet. 

In  the  text-book  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  testimoy  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
Book  of  Mormon.  Special  emphasis, 
for  the  first  time,  is  there  placed  on  the 
testimony  of  the  eight  witnesses,  as 
peculiarly  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  present  age  of  investigation. 
Should  the  instructor  desire  to  in- 
troduce evidence  other  than  that  of 
human  testimony,  he  will  find  all  that 
he  wishes  in  Roberts'  "New  Witnesses 
for  God,"  volume  II. 

/.   H.  E. 
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Sugge^ive  FaS-day  Lesson  for  January 

Sub]e<5t — New  Year's  Resolutions. 

I.  A  Sign  of  Progress. 

a.  One   appreciates   tlie    fact   that 

there  is  room  for  improvement. 

b.  He    determines    the    best    lines 
along  which  to  improve. 

c.  He   resolves  to   make   advance- 

ment along  these  lines. 

II.  After  resolving  to  overcome  the 
habit  of  Sabbath  breaking,  com- 
mence the  day  with  prayer  and 
follow  it  up  by  attending  Sunday 
School  and  me&ting. 

III.  After  resolving  to  quit  the  tobac- 
co habit,  avoid  those  who  use  the 
weed. 

IV.  Persistently  doing  a  thing  will 
tend  to  make  pleasurable  what  has 
previously  been  distasteful. 

a.  Attending  meeting. 

b.  Paying  tithing. 

c.  Reading  best  literature. 

V.  Evils  of  making  resolutions  and 
breaking  them. 

a.  One  loses  confidence  in  self. 

b.  One  loses  the  confidence  of  oth- 

ers. 

c.  One  loses  self-control. 

Suggestive       Truth :  Resolves, 

crowned  with  the  doing,  make  char- 
acter. 

In  January  we  commence  anew  our 
lessons  for  another  two  years,  with  a 
new  class  of  pupils.  Perhaps  we  have 
been  through  the  Book  of  Mormon 
with  other  classes  a  number  of  times. 
Let  us  remember,  however,  that  these 
pupils  come  now  into  practically  a 
fresh  field.  They  have  been  made  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  the  incidents  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  but  not  with 
the  connected  story,  and  the  deeper 
meaning,  the  grander  truths  have  not 


yet  been  presented  to  them.  They 
enter  upon  this  work  now  at  an  age 
when  their  own  characters  are  begin- 
ning to  take  more  definite  form,  and 
the  characters  in  the  lessons  are  like- 
ly to  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
them.  Thus  it  becomes  all  the  more 
necessary  that  we  go  before  the  class 
with  fresh  knowledge,  never  with  the 
idea  that  because  we  have  never  been 
over  the  work  before  we  know  enough 
to  present  it  to  the  new  class.  The 
teacher  who  imagines  he  can  do  this 
will  make  a  failure  of  the  lesson.  Each 
class  deserves  the  best  we  can  give, 
and  our  best  cannot  come  from  things 
only  half  remembered. 

A  prominent  teacher  who  had  made 
the  Book  of  Mormon  a  special  study, 
who  had  taught  it  in  day  school  as 
well  as  Sunday  School,  lectured  upon 
it  before  large  audiences,  and  who  was 
familiar  with  its  story,  its  characters 
and  its  teachings  as  perhaps  few  are, 
was  once  heard  to  remark  that  he 
would  never  think  of  going  before  a 
Book  of  Mormon  class  without  fresh 
knowledge  of  the  particular  lessons  he 
was  to  teach.  And  so  it  was  that  each 
lesson  had  its  own  inspiration,  and 
each  class  of  students  received  from 
him  the  best  he  had  to  give.  So  it  was 
that  he  kept  up  his  own  deep  interest 
in  the  book,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  it, 
for  he  was  ever  finding  new  truths  and 
gaining  fresh  inspiration  from  it.  He 
was  a  student  of  it  as  well  as  a  teacher. 
How  many  of  us  are  doing  likewise? 

First  Year — Lessons  for  Jan.,  1913. 

[Prepared   by   Bertha   Irvine,   of   Liberty 
Stake.] 

Lesson  1 .     The  Call  of  Lehi. 

Text:   I  Nephi  1,  2. 

Time:  B.  C.  600.  First  year  of 
reign  of  King  Zedekiah. 

Read  Jeremiah,  52nd  chapter,  for 
brife  history  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 
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Mention  of  it  is  also  found  in  II 
Kings,  24th  and  25th  chapters,  and  in 
II  Chronicles  36:10-21. 

In  the  38th  chapter  of  Jeremiah  we 
have  a  story  of  the  treatment  one 
prophet  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  which  illustrates  the  feeling  of 
the  people  against  those  who  sought 
to  turn  them  from  their  wicked  ways. 
Jeremiah  lived  at  the  same  time  as 
Lehi,  and  Lehi  would,  no  doubt,  have 
shared  a  similar  fate  had  not  the  Lord 
commanded  him  to  depart  from  Jeru- 
salem. In  II  Chronicles  36:16  is  also 
found  a  brief  statement  of  the  mock- 
ing of  other  prophets. 

The  true  condition  of  Jerusalem  at 
that  period  forms  the  setting  of  this 
lesson.  The  first  scene  is  laid  in  Jeru- 
salem. Lehi  had  lived  there  all  his 
days.  He  was  evidently  one  of  the 
wealthy  class,  from  what  Nephi  tells 
us  of  the  precious  things  the  family 
left  behind  when  they  departed  into 
the  wilderness.  In  the  Jewish  Ency- 
clopedia we  find  the  following  in  re- 
gard to  the  wealthy  Jewish  home  at 
about  that  period : 

"The  houses  of  the  rich  contained  sev- 
eral rooms — a  reception  room  at  the  en- 
trance, a  special  sleeping  room,  the  wom- 
en's apartments  in  the  interior,  and  oth- 
ers. The  roofs  were  much  used  in  that 
warm  climate  for  sleeping  and  living 
rooms,  and  were  often  well  furnished 
with  rugs,  couches,  luxurious  cushions, 
etc.  The  increased  luxury  of  the  dwell- 
ings was  shown  not  only  in  their  greater 
size,  but  above  all  in  the  material  em- 
ployed in  their  construction.  Hewn 
stone  for  the  walls,  painted  decorations 
on  the  latter;  live  oak  or  cedar  wood  for 
the  doors  and  wainscoting,  ornamented 
with  ivory,  covered  with  beaten  gold,  or 
adorned  with  carvings.  The  furnishing 
of  the  house  consisted  principally  of  four 
articles:  couch,  table,  chair  and  lamp. 
The  couch  was  used  as  a  bed,  and  also 
served  as  a  sofa  upon  which  the  family 
sat  at  table.  It  consisted  of  a  simple 
framework  of  wood  with  a  cover;  among 
the  rich,  however,  it  v.-as  inlaid  with 
ivory  and  otherwise  ornamented  and  be- 
decked with   rich  coverings." 

From  such  a  description  we  may  get 
an  idea  of  the  home  of  Lehi  and  his 
family  in  Jerusalem. 


The  life  in  the  wilderness,  forming 
the  second  part  of  the  lesson,  may  be 
made  very  interesting  to  young  stu- 
dents. Make  it  savor  of  outdoors.  Be 
prepared  with  incidents  that  take  place 
in  such  an  experience.  There  is  good 
scope  for  imagination  in  the  simple 
saying  of  Nephi,  "And  my  father 
dwelt  in  a  tent."  We  again  copy  from 
the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  the  following 
in  regard  to  tent-life  among  the  Israel- 
ites : 

"It  was  a  common  thing  for  Israel- 
ites to  dwell  in  tents.  As  distinguished 
froni  the  hut  of  boughs,  it  is  a  portable 
habitation  of  skin  or  cloth,  stretched  over 
poles.  The  covering  of  the  tent  was  held 
in  place  by  strong  cords  which  were  fas- 
tened to  wooden  pegs  driven  into  the 
ground.  ^  A  tent  cloth  was  hung  from 
the  top  in  such  a  wa-"  as  to  give  protec- 
tion against  wind  and  sun,  and  a  curtain 
suspended  on^three  middle  poles  divided 
the  tent  into  two  sections,  one  for  the 
men  and  the  other  for  the  women.  The 
tents  of  a  clan  or  family  were  grouped 
as  a  camp,  a  small  number  being  placed 
in  a  circle,  while  a  large  number  would 
be  placed  in  rows. 

"The  tents  were  furnished  with  ex- 
treme simplicity.  A  few  coarse  straw 
mats  covered  a  portion  of  the  floor  and 
served  for  both  chairs  and  beds,  while  a 
hole  in  the  ground  in  the  men's  division, 
formed  a  hearth.  A  round  piece  of 
leather  was  spread  on  the  ground  as  a 
table,  and  bags  of  goatskin,  with  the  hair 
on  the  outside,  contained  water,  milk  or 
grain,  the  equipment  being  completed  by 
a  baking-pan,  a  few  rought  metal  spoons, 
and  a  hand  mill  for  grinding  grain." 

All  this  coincides  with  Nephi's  state- 
ment that  Lehi  "took  nothing  with 
him  save  it  were  his  family,  and  pro- 
visions, and  tents." 

A  map  is  necessary  to  show  the 
probable  route  of  travel. 

Laman  and  Lemuel  had  evidently 
partaken  of  the  spirit  of  wickedness 
surrounding  them  before  they  left 
Jerusalem,  and  the  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  ill-suited  to  the  luxurious 
tastes  they  had  cultivated.  The  inci- 
dents related  of  the  family  in  the  "val- 
ley by  the  side  of  a  river  of  water" 
bring  out  the  feelings  of  Lehi  in  ic- 
gard  to  his  sons,  as  well  as  presenting 
a  picture  before  us  of  that  particular 
camping  place. 
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NOTE. 

"In  all  the  learning  of  my  father."  The 
education  of  Jewish  children  anciently 
devolved  almost  altogether  upon  the  par- 
ents. This  work  of  education  was  not 
put  off  for  certain  occasions,  but  was  to 
be  prosecuted  at  all  times;  no  opportu- 
nity was  to  be  lost.  The  father  was  en- 
joined in  sitting  down  with  his  family 
at  the  table,  at  home,  abroad,  before  re- 
tiring, in  the  evening  and  after  getting 
up  in  the  morning,  to  train  his  children 
in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

That  reading  and  writing  must  have 
formed  a  great  part  of  the  education  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Israelites 
were  commanded  to  write  the  oreceots  of 
the  law  upon  the  door  posts  and  gates 
of  their  respective  houses,  in  order  to 
be  continually  reminded  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  their  Creator.  (See  Deuteron- 
omy 6:1-9.) 

Lesson  2.     Secuiing  the  Records. 

Text :  I  Nephi  3rd  and  4th  chapters. 

Place  :  Valley  of  Lemuel :  outside 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  house  of  La- 
ban  in  Jerusalem  ;  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem. 

This  story  as  given  in  the  text  fur- 
nishes abundance  of  material  for  a 
lesson.  The  great  necessity  of  a  peo- 
ple having  records  cannot  be  too 
strongly  dwelt  upon. 

Note  particularly  what  Lehi  found 
upon  the  plates  {'l  Nephi  5:10-22), 
and  the  special  importance  of  those, 
things. 

NOTES. 

An  interesting  topic  in  connection  with 
this  lesson  might  be  on  the  "walls"  of 
Jerusalem." 

"Casting  of  lots."  This  was  a  com- 
mon custom  in  Bible  times.  Moses  chose 
the  seventy  elders  in  this  manner. 
Jacob's  sons  drew  lots  to  decide  who 
should  take  Joseph's  coat  to  their  father. 
(See  also  Jonah   1:4-7:  John  29:23-24.) 

"The  cavity  of  a  rock"  The  mountains 
of  Palestine,  which  for  the  greater  part 
are  formations  of  soft  limestone,  abound 
in  natural  caves  and  grottos.  Most  of 
these  have  developed  from  a  fissure  or 
crack  in  the  rock,  which  time  has 
widened.  These  caves  were  important  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  (See  I 
Samuel  13:6:  I  Kings  18:4;  I  Kings  19:9.) 

Zoram.      "It  appears  that  Zoram  was  a 


bond-servant,  most  probably  an  Israelite 
who  had  fallen  in  debt,  and,  as  provided 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  serving  La- 
ban  till  that  debt  was  paid  by  his  ser- 
vices." (Dictionary  of  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon.) 

(See  also  II  Kins-s  4:1-7.) 

"Elders."  In  national  affairs  the  elders 
of  the  Jews  held  a  very  important  posi- 
tion. It  was  at  the  request  of  the  elders 
that  Samuel  consented  to  a  monarchial 
form  of  government  in  Israel.  (Samuel 
8:4.)  During  the  Babylonian  exile  the 
people  were  instructed  by  the  elders.  Ev- 
idently in  the  davs  of  Laban  the  meeting 
of  the  elders  was  still  an  institution,  and 
he  was  one  of  that  body. 

Lesson  3.     Ishmael  and  his  Family. 

Text:  I  Nephi  7;  16:6-8. 

Jerusalem  and  the  wilderness  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Valley  of  Lem- 
uel again  form  the  setting. 

Ishmael  is  introduced  in  this  lesson. 
He  was  evidently  one  of  the  righteous 
Israelites  still  in  Jerusalem.  He  was 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  thus  his 
children  were  eligible  to  marry  into 
the  family  of  Lehi,  who,  we  are  told 
in  Alma  10:3,  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  The  Jewish  law  in  regard 
to  marriage  was  very  strict. 

Nephi's  talk  with  his  brothers 
(verses  8-15)  brings  out  his  great 
anxiety  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  and 
shows  too  that  his  position  of  ruler 
over  them  was  no  easy  task. 

Note  the  division  of  the  party,  and 
picture  such  a  scene  in  such,  surround- 
ings. Ishmael  and  his  wife  were  no 
doubt  well  advanced  in  years.  We 
might  also  imagine  that  the  daughter 
who  joined  her  father,  mother  and 
brother  in  pleading  for  Nephi's  life 
was  the  one  whom  he  later  chose  for 
his  wife. 

NOTES. 

A  talk  on  the  marriage  customs  of  the 
ancient  Jews  might  be  interesting  to  the 
pupils.  It  was  the  Jewish  custom  for  the 
parents  to  choose  husbands  or  wives  for 
their  children.  A  feast  always  accom- 
panied the  marriage-ceremony  among  the 
Jews:  in  fact,  the  public  feast  was  the 
regular    method    of    recognizing    a    mar- 
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riage.  The  feast  usually  lasted  seven 
days.  The  bridal  pair  were  adorned  with 
crowns  of  various'  materials,  gold,  silver, 
myrtle  or  olive,  varying  in  costliness  ac- 
cording to  the  cicrumstances  of  the  par- 
ties. The  feast  was  usually  held  at  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom  or  that  of  his 
father.  Picture  such  ceremonies  taking 
place  in  Lehi's  tent  in  the  Valley  of  Lem- 
uel. 

(Read    Numbers   36.) 

The  custom  of  offering  sacrifice  and 
burnt  oflferings  (mentioned  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  lesson)  might  also  be  en- 
larged upon.  Lehi's  company  had  evi- 
dently built  an  altar  in  this  resting-place. 

Nephi,  in  his  talk  with  his  brothers, 
tells  them  they  shall  know  of  the  de- 
<;truction  of  Jerusalem.  (See  II  Nephi 
6:8:  25:10-11;  Omni  1:15.) 


Third  Year — Lessons  for  January. 

[Prepared  by  J.  Leo  Fairbanks.] 

January  5. — Use  this  Fast  Day  for 
promotion,  for  individual  pupil's  hon- 
est expressions  of  their  ideas  of  home 
preparing  and  reading  the  Bible 
stories,  even  though  they  have  heard 
the  story  before.  Beforehand  try  to 
get  the  children  to  interest  their  par- 
ents in  giving  them  a  small  Bible  as 
a  Christmas  present.  Being  well  pre- 
pared yourself  on  the  lesson  for  Jan. 
12,  try  to  interest  them  in  it. 

Observe  what  response  it  will  bring 
forth  next  Sunday. 


January  1  2.   Creation. 

Genesis  1  and  2 ;  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  Moses,  1,  2,  3;  Abraham,  4,  5. 

The  references  are  for  the  teacher. 
Be  thoroughly  prepared  a  week  in  ad- 
vance. 

If  you  expect  children  to  prepare 
at  home,  you  must  not  assign  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  verses  of  very 
interesting  material.  Special  assign- 
ment might  be  made  for  pupils  to 
prepare  short  topics. 

Make  your  own  arrangement  of 
subject  matter  so  that  you  will  know 
it  without  referring  to  a  book. 

Be  ■  prepared  on  next  lesson  so  as 


to  interest  the  pupils  in  it  one  week 
in  advance. 

Have  you  some  pictures  of  the  cre- 
ation and  fall? 


NOTES. 

"Of  all  the  chapters  of  this  book  of 
books  the  most  moving  and  most  impres- 
sive are  those  contained  in  Genesis.  They 
illustrate  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  the 
origin  of  man;  they  set  forth  the  work 
of  the  Creator,  and  oppose  to  these  the 
acts  of  His  creature,  who,  through  his 
weakness  and  his  wretchedness,  his  in- 
firmity of  purpose  and  vanity,  brings 
about  his  own  misfortune;  the  toil  and 
sickness,  the  war  and  death  to  which  he 
is  brought  under  subjection  by  the 
wrath  of  God.  The  formation  of  the  fam- 
ily is  depicted,  also  the  tribe  from  which 
nucleus  the  nation  subsequently  sprang. 

"Genesis  is  not  a  mere  history,  even 
were  that  history  considered  as  an  ac- 
count of  a  people  that  played  an  excep- 
tional part  in  the  advancement  of  civiliza- 
tion. Is  it  not  indeed  the  history  of 
man?  It  is  the  first  book  that  has  ever 
solved  the  problem  of  the  genesis  of  the 
world,  that  ever  gave  answer  to  those 
weighty  questions  that  will  never  cease 
to  engross  the  intellect.  It  is  essentially 
a  book  of  ethics  and  of  faith;  it  deals 
with  the  reason  of  life  and  the  cause  of 
death,  with  our  human  duty  to  work  and 
our  liability  to  suffering,  with  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil  and  of  right  and  wrong. 
If  some  have  looked  to  it  for  their  laws, 
others  have  tried  to  read  in  it  their 
hope's  accomplishment,  while  to  one  and 
all  it  has  and  will  always  remain  a  sure 
guide  and  consolation.  Each  succeed- 
ing generation,  the  world  over,  has  bor- 
rowed from  this  book  of  ages  and  has 
interpreted  the  various  emotions  felt  by 
mankind  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
— Leonce  Benedite. 

The  more  thorough,  patient  and  pro- 
tracted the  investigations  of  science  the 
more  it  is  found  to  be  in  harmony  with 
revelation.  The  facts  of  geology  coincide 
with  the  record  in  Genesis.  Prof.  Dana 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  book  of  Genesis: 
"It  is  a  declaration  of  authorship  both  of 
creation  and  the  Bible,  on  the  first  page 
of  the  sacred  volume."  The  order  of 
events  were  not  seen  by  man  and  must 
have  been  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
No  doubt  the  periods  or  days  spoken  of 
are  representative  of  long  periods,  and 
the   day   is  merely  symbolic. 

To  show  the  order  of  creation  the  r.a- 
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ture,  and  of  the  biblical  account  we 
sent  the  following  table: 


pre- 


Day 

Order  of  Scripture 

Geological  Age 

1 

Creation    of   mat- 
ter.  Light.   Day 
and  night. 

Nebular  state. 
Light.  Igneous 
fluidity.  Day 
and  night. 

2 

Atmosphere. 

Clouds  and  wa- 
ter  sep..rated. 

Atmosphere. 
Formation  of 
solid  crust.  Rain 
falls. 

3 

Seas       and       dry 
land.     Plants. 

Eozoic.  Dawn  of 
life.  Simple 
protozoans  and 
plants. 

4 

Sun,  moon,  stars. 
Aquatic     animals. 

Paleozoic.  Age 
of  plants,  fishes, 
trilobites  and 
amphibians. 

5 

Birds. 

Mesozoic,  or  age 
of  reptiles. 

6 

Land    animals. 

Man. 

Cenozoic,    or   age 
of  man.     Mam 
mals. 

— From  Kitto's  History  of  the  Bible. 

Firmament  signifies  curtain  or  any- 
thing stretched  out  or  extended.  Not 
only  applied  to  air  but  to  the  atmos- 
phere separating  the  clouds  from  the 
sea. 

Man — "Let  us  make  him  in  our  own 
image,"  said  the  Lord.  Thus  endowed 
with  the  noble  faculties  of  the  Maker 
the  crowning  work  of  creation  was  to 
have  dominion  over  the  earth,  with  an 
enjoyment  of  those  spiritual  blessings 
that"  made  him  little  lower  than  the 
angels. 

Sabbath  was  sanctified  as  a  day  of 
rest  and  established  as  a  memorial  of 
the   great    creation. 

Marriage,  as  well  as  the  Sabbath, 
was  established  as  a  sanctified  observance 
during  man's  innocence. 

Eden — Emphasize  the  location  of  this 
"Garden  of  the  Lord"  as  revealed  to  Jo- 
seph Smith.  See  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants     Sec.      116.        Adam-ondi-Ahman., 


where    Adam     offered     sacrifice    is     now 
known  as  Spring  Hill,  Mo. 


January  1  9.    The  Fall  of  Man  (See 
Genesis). 

Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Moses  4:1-32. 

Abraham  3:27-28.  Doc.  &  Gov. 
29:36-39;  74:25-27;  II  Nephi  2:16-27. 

Not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
verses  should  be  given  for  children  to 
prepare  at  home.  See  suggestions  for 
January  12.  Do  you  have  access  to 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Leaflets  Nos.  32,  33,  34? 

Be  thoroughly  prepared  on  the  les- 
son for  January  26  before  you  attempt 
to  interest  the  class  in  it. 


Adam — -The  term  has  reference  to  the 
ground  from  which  man  was  formed. 
The  idea  of  redness  is  also  conveyed  in 
its  meaning. 

TIte  Fall — The  fall  was  brought  about 
by  a  three-fold  temptation:^  (1)  desire 
to  gratify  the  taste  or  sensuality,  (2)  love 
of  pleasure  in  beholding  the  beautiful 
fruit,  and  (3)  ambition  to  become  wise, 
or,  as  John  says,  (1)  lust  of  the  flesh,  (2) 
lust  of  the  eyes,  (3)  pride  of  life  (I  John 
xi:16).  Satan  tried  the  same  rneans  of 
tempting  Christ  who,  as  Dr.  Smith  says, 
is  a  second  Adam  (See  Hebrews  iv:15). 
The  world  looks  on  the  Fall  as  a  terrible 
calamity,  and  the  source  of  all  our  hu- 
man ills.  Contrast  with  this  notion  the 
idea  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Adam 
knew  what  he  was  doing  (See  I  Timothy 
ii:14V  Read  carefully  II  Nephi  ii;22-25. 
Christ  was  ordained  to  be  a  sacrifice  for 
fin  before  the  world  was  made.  By 
gaining  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
coming  back  into  the  presence  of  God 
through  the  atonement,  man  is  able  to 
fulfil  the  purposes  of  his  existence. 

The  curse  on  the  serpent,  on  woman, 
and  on  man  should  be  mentioned — not 
in  the  way  of  bemoaning  our  sorry 
plight,  but  rather  to  show  the  joy  and 
dignity  of  labor.  Call  attention  to  the 
promised  Redeemer  in  the  curse  on  the 
serpent. 

Picture  Study  — When  faith  in  God 
was  simple,  direct  and  positive,  men  be- 
lieved in  ^  nersonal  Creator  of  flesh  and 
bone.  This  is  revealed  in  the  great  mas- 
terpieces of  the  greatest  painters,  nota- 
bly Mich:icl  Angelo,  and  Raphael.  (See 
the  "Creation  of  Adam"  and  "God  Di- 
vides  the   Lighj  from  Darkness.")     You 
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are    not    likely    to    place    too    much    im- 
portance on  the  value  of  picture  study. 

January  26.     God  Reveals  Himself 
to  Adam 

Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Moses  5  :1-15. 

Doc.  &  Gov.  57 :53-54. 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Leaflet,  Les- 
son 34. 

Siinplify  the  references  for  children. 

See  suggestions  for  January  12,  19. 

If  you  have  the  pupils  read  the 
scripture  in  the  class,  to  secure  prep- 
aration, be  sure  in  advance  you  are 


most  thoroughly  prepared  yourself. 
Ask  leading  questions  that  will  require 
pupils  to  read  the  words  of  the  scrip- 
ture. Know  the  exact  passage  so  that 
only  the  important  ones  will  be  read. 
Avoid  reading  by  rote.  The  time  is 
past  when  the  Sunday  Schools  need 
bother  itself  with  exercises  in  reading. 
As  a  teacher  it  is  your  business  to 
cause  children  to  become  acquainted 
with, the  scripture  and  to  love  it,  also 
to  develop  the  childrens'  characters  as 
Latter-day  Saints. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 

Geo.  M.  Cannon.  Chairman;  Wm.  D.  Owen,  Josiah  Burrows,  Sylvester  D.  Bradford. 


Promotions  in  Fir^l    Intermediate    Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  Superintendent's  department 
of  this  number  of  the  Juvenile  will  be 
found  full  instructions  from  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendency  concerning  the 
subject  of  promotion.  Promotions  are, 
as  all  are  aware,  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Superintendency  Of  the 
School.  The  teachers  of  each  depart- 
ment, however,  should  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  report  to  the  Superintendency 
the  qualifications  of  every  member  of 
the  class  and  be  ready  to  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  proper  promotion  of  the 
pupil. 

The  influence  a  good  teacher  may 
have  upon  the  life  of  a  pupil  is  im- 
measurable. Many  a  boy  in  after  life 
refers  in  terms  of  warmest  thankful- 
ness to  a  former  teacher  who  even  in 
a  modest  and  humble  way  suceeded 
in  awakening  within  him  a  thirst  for 
knowledge.  This  applies  not  only  to 
day  school,  but  is  specially  true  of  the 
pupil  and  Sabbath  School  teacher. 
During  the  year  which  is  just  ended 
each  teacher  has  had  his  influence 
upon  the  pupils  under  his  care.  Let 
each  one  answer  for  himself  whether 
his  duty  toward  the  pujiils  has 
been     fullv     done.       If  so,    he     may 


well  rejoice  as  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  are  bound  to  be  shown  in 
the  lives  of  his  pupils.  If  the  teacher 
has  failed  in  aught,  he  may  well  re- 
solve that  for  the  future  he  will  spare 
no  pains  to  make  his  work  more  effec- 
tive. The  effect  that  the  leader  has 
upon  those  whom  he  leads  is  magical. 
It  is  said  of  the  famous  English 
general  who  finally  perished  in  the 
Soudan  at  the  time  of  the  Moham- 
medan uprising  led  by  the  strange 
character  known  as  Elmadah,  and  who 
is  known  in  History  as  Chinese  Gor- 
don, that  he  gained  his  name  owing 
to  his  wonderful  influence  over  the 
Chinese  among  whom  he  labored  as  a 
voung  British  officer.  It  is  said  that 
in  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  China, 
he  frequently  lead  his  troops  with  sim- 
ply a  cane  in  his  hand  in  the  place  of 
a  sword ;  that  wherever  he  lead,  they 
were  ready  to  follow.  That  which 
gave  him  this  power,  was  his  won- 
derful enthusiasm  and  his  intense  per- 
sistence. Wherever  a  teacher  is  filled 
with  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  where 
that  teacher  has  studied  earnestly,  and 
has  in  prayer  sought  the  blessings  of 
the  Lord,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
influence  of  sucli  a  teacher  upon  a 
class.  The  more  knowledge  the 
teacher  possesses  the  better,   and  the 
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more  intelligence  the  teacher  has  the 
greater  the  benefit  to  the  class,  but  both 
knowledge  and  intelHgencc,  without 
earnestness,  zeal  and  faith,  are  power- 
less to  enthuse  a  class.  The  teacher  will 
sometimes  find  a  pupil  whose  mental 
activity  is  such  that  he  can  easily 
master  the  subject  which  to  his 
slower  companions  are  difficult.  It  is 
frequently  a  great  detriment  to  such  a 
pupil  to  be  held  back.  .  And  sometimes 
a  pupil  thus  held  back  when  capable 
of  advancing  acquires  habits  of  indo- 
lence that  are  detrimental  throughout 
after  life.  As  far  as  possible,  a  pupil 
should  be  given  about  all  that  he  can 
well  master.  On  the  other  hand,  some- 
times pupil,  because  of  extraordinary 
growth,  have  outstripped  their  com- 
panions in  size  and  appearance  and  yet 
their  mentality  is  such  that  owing  to 
the  blood  and  nerve  forces  being  used 
up  in  the  extra  growth  of  the  child, 
such  pupil  may  appear  sluggish  and 
dull.  Teachers  should  sympathize  with 
the  child  under  such  circumstances  and 
try  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
pupil.  Sometimes  when  not  promoted 
under  these  conditions,  such  a  pupil 
becomes  ashamed  to  appear  in  the 
class  with  smaller  but  brighter  com- 
panions and  may  be  induced  to  remain 
away  from  school  and  thus  lose  the 
benefits  that  should  come  from  Sun- 
day School  training.  The  faithful 
teacher  will  consider  fully  every  con- 
dition of  every  pupil  within  the  class 
and  do  his  utmost  to  benefit,  stimulate 
and  encourage  those  entrusted  to  his 
care. 

First  Year— Lessons   for  January. 

[Prepared  by  George  M.    Cannon] 

Begining  with  the  new  Year  the 
First  Intermediate  department  takes 
up  a  study  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Lesson  1 .     Lehi  Leaves  Jerusalem. 

[For    second    Sunday   in   January] 

Text:  1    Nephi      1:1-20;  2:1-8 
Lesson  setting,  time,  place  etc. 
I.  Lehi  Preaches  to  people. 


1.  In    obedience    to    the    Lord's 

command    (1   Nephi  2:1). 

2.  Because    of    their    wickedness 

(Zedekiah  committed  same 
sin  as  Jehoiakim.  II  Kings 
24:  18-20.  II  Chron.  36:11- 
13). 

II.  Lehi's   faithfulness. 

1.  Poured  out  his  soul  to  God. 

a.     Reasons. 

2.  Resultant   blessings. 

a.  Wisdom — enlightenment. 

b.  Rejoicing  of  the  spirit. 

III.  Lehi's  departure  from  Jerusalem. 

1.  In  obedience  to  Command. 

2.  Because    City    was    to    be    de- 

stroyed. 

3.  Sacrifice   of   wordly   wealth. 

4.  A  means  of  deliverance. 

Suggestive  Aim :  Obedience  to  the 
Lord  brings  enlightenment  and  pro- 
tection. 

We  suggest  that  every  pupil  make 
an  effort  to  obtain  access  to  a  Book  of 
]\Iormon.  If  the  Book  of  Mormon  is 
already  in  the  home  and  available  for 
the  use  of  the  pupil  this  will  be  suf- 
ficient. If  not,  the  student  should  try 
to  buy  for  his  own  use  the  Book  of 
]\Iormon.  The  book  can  be  had  for 
50c  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Book  Store.  The  boys  and 
girls  should  read  the  book  and  come 
to  the  class  prepared  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion they  may  desire  to  ask  that  they 
may  fully  understand  its  contents.  I 
do  not  think  I  can  write  anything  that 
will  explain  more  clearly  than  the  book 
itself  does  the  events  that  are  de- 
scribed in  the  text  above  given.  For 
that  reason  both  teacher  and  pupil  are 
referred  thereto. 

Lesson  2.     Incidents  In  the  Wilderness. 

[For  third   Sunday   in  January] 

Text:    1  Nephi  16. 

I.     The  command  to  travel. 

1.  From   whom. 

2.  When  given. 

3.  Difficulty  in  obeying  it. 

a.     Country  strange. 
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b.  Direction  and  destination 
unknown. 

II.  The   Liahona. 

1.  The  finding. 

a.     At  most  opportune  time. 

2.  Description. 

3.  Purpose. 

4.  Working. 

III.  Misfortunes. 

1.  Nephi  breaks  his  bow. 

a.     Results. 

2.  Murmurings. 

a.  Called  forth  rebuke  from 
Nephi.  (Show  how 
Nephi  was  blessed.) 

IV.  Ishmael's  death. 
1.     Efifect. 

Suggestive  Aims:  Faithfulness 
brings  blessings.  (2)  By  faith  man 
will  do  all  he  can,  God  will  aid  him  to 
do  more.  (3)  Man's  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity. 

Lesson  3.     The  Building  of  a  Ship. 

[For  Fourth   Sunday  in  January] 

Text:     I  Nephi  17;  18:1-9. 

This  lesson  is  supposed  to  be  out- 
lined by  the  teachers  of  the  class  under 
the  direction  of  the  Stake  board. 

Third  Year. 

[Prepared   by   Sylvester   D.   Bradford.] 
Lesson  I .  New  Year's  Resolutions. 

See  outline,  Second  Intermediate 
Department,  page  715. 

Suggesth'e  Truth:  Resolves  crowned 
with  the  doing  make  character. 

Lesson  2.  The  Jews. 

I.     The  Land  in  Which  They  Dwelt. 

(Note  to  teacher.)  The  first  step  should 
be  to  take  an  imaginary  journey  eastward 
to  the  land  of  Palestine,  and  let  the  class 
see  the  general  relative  location  of  the  land 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  After  this  is  done 
a  map  of  the  Holy  Land  drawn  on  a  large 


scale  should  be  provided.  Often  some  boys 
in  the  class  can  be  appointed  to  draw  the 
map  for  the  class.  The  general  divisions 
should  be  marked  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
the  Jordan  River,  and  the  Dead  Sea  should 
be  located,  as  well  as  Jerusalem  and  a  few 
other  cities.  The  map  should  be  used  at 
each  session  of  the  class  and  the  new  places 
mentioned,  located  and  marked  as  the  les- 
sons proceed. 

Special  work  may  be  assigned  to  members 
of  the  class  to  give  short  talks  on  climate, 
productions,  etc.  They  can  go  to  their  day- 
school  teachers  for  aid  in  this  connection. 

II.     Early  History. 

The  Lord  deals  with  mankind  through  the 
agency  of  man.  In  the  case  of  Israel  he 
desired  not  only  one  man  but  a  group  of 
people  to  carry  on  certain  missionary  work 
with  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  those  existing 
when  this  mighty  people  originated  as  well 
as  those  to  come  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  Lord  called  Abraham  to  be 
the  originator  of  this  great  nation.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  mission 
Abraham  was  put  to  many  very  severe  tests. 
The  one  most  familiar  to  us  was  his  being 
called  to  ofifer  Isaac  as  a  sacrifice.  The 
Holy  Land  that  we  have  just  been  studying 
was  given  them  as  a  home  and  it  was  to  be 
blessed  beyond  all  other  lands  providing  the 
people  were  faithful  to  their  mission.  Un- 
der the  same  conditions  they  were  to  be  as 
numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore;  and 
possibly  the  greatest  blessing  of  all  was  that 
Christ  was  to  come  to  earth  through  this 
seed.  These  great  blessings  were  conferred 
by  God  upon  Abraham  who,  in  turn,  con- 
ferred them  upon  Isaac.  Isaac  conferred 
them  upon  Jacob  (afterwards  called  Israel) 
who  conferred  them  upon  his  twelve  sons. 
It  is  well  to  note  here  that  the  people  is 
named  after  Israel  instead  of  Abraham. 
During  this  period  the  family  lived  in  the 
promised  land,  but  through  jealousy  of  his 
brethren,  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt.  Then 
he  in  turn  brought  the  whole  family  there 
because  of  the  great  famine  in  the  promised 
land.  Here  they  remained  for  four  hundred 
years  and  became  mighty  in  numbers.  They 
were  placed  in  abject  slavery  and  longed  to 
return  to  their  old  home.  In  the  due  time 
of  the  Lord  Moses  was  raised  up  to  lead 
them  to  the  borders  of  this  land  of  their 
inheritance.  The  distance  was  very  short, 
but  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  people 
the  Lord  kept  them  wandering  for  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness  until  the  adults  who 
left  Egypt  should  pass  away.  The  young 
seneration  proved  stronger,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Joshua  they  went  forth  and 
gained  the  possession  of  the  land  of  their 
fathers. 
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The  Lord  was  constantly  mindful  of  them 
after  they  were  established,  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  mixing  with  the  neighboring 
tribes  and  losing  their  identity.  Succeeding 
Joshua  there  were  a  series  of  rulers  who 
rose  to  redeem  Israel  from  the  bondage 
placed  upon  them  by  their  neighbors.  These 
rulers  were  called  judges  and  the  period  is 
known  as  the  period  of  the  Judges. 

Tlie  people  finally  demanded  tliat  Samuel, 
the  prophet,  choose  and  anoint  a  king;  Saul 
being  the  one  chosen.  He  became  wicked, 
and  Samuel,  as  directed  by  the  Lord,  se- 
cretly anointed  David  to  be  Saul's  successor 
instead  of  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Saul.  At 
Saul's  death  David  became  king  and  waged 
mighty  war  against  the  neighboring  tribes, 
and  Israel  became  one  of  the  greatest  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Solomon  succeeded  David  and  his  reign 
was  one  of  peace  in  contrast  to  the  reign 
of  his  father.  During  this  period  vast 
wealth  was  expended  in  building  up  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  great  Temple  of  Solomon. 

Suggestive  Truth:  Those  whom 
God  calls  to  fill  missions  are  given  spe- 
cial privileges,  but  they  must  carry 
special  responsibilities  as  well. 

Lesson  3.     The  Jews,  (continued), 

I.  Division  of  Israel. 

Under  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  united  in  one 
kingdom,  which  reigns,  according  to  the 
usually  accepted  chronologv,  extended  from 
the  year  1055  B.  C.  to  975  B.  C. 

At  the  death  of  Solomon  the  kingdom 
was  divided  by  the  revolt  of  ten  and  a  half 
tribes  under  the  leadership  of  Jeroboam, 
because  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon  and 
his  successor  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  would 
not  lessen  the  burdens  of  taxation  imposed 
upon  the  people  by  his  father ;  hence  there 
became  two  kingdoms,  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  remained 
at  Jerusalem,  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  established  at  Sherhem  and  afterwards 
at  Samaria.— M.  I.  A.  Manual,  1906-7. 

II.  Overthrow  of  Israel. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  maintained  a  pre- 
carious e.xistence  for  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  when  it  was  finally  over- 
thrown and  the  ten  tribes  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  invason  of  the  Assyrians  under 
their  king,  Shalmanezar,  721  B.  C.  Thus 
ended  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  people 
who  were  taken  captive  were  replaced  by 
people  from  Assyria,  and  these  with  a  mixt- 


ure  of  Israelites  among  them,  constituted 
that  mongrel  people  known  as  Samaritans. 

III.    .Captivity  of  the  Jews. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  continued  its  ex- 
istence about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  longer  than  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
wlien  it  was  destroyed  by  the  king  of  Baby- 
Ion,  Nebuchadnezzar.  Then  followed  the 
Babylonian  captivity  from  about  588  B.  C, 
to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  when 
the  liberation  of  the  Jews  began,  and  was 
most  probably  completed  during  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  confirmed  the 
edicts  of  liberation  issued  by  Cyrus. — M.  I. 
A.  IManual,  1906-7. 

This  captivity  may  mean  more  to  us  if  we 
remember  that  Daniel  was  the  most  impor- 
tant one  of  those  taken  captive  to  Babylon 
at  this  time. 


IV.     From    the     Restoration 
Birth  of  Christ. 


to    the 


Suggestive  Truth:  Those  whom 
God  calls  to  fill  missions  are  given 
special  privileges,  but  they  must  carry 
.special  responsibilities  as  well. 

Note  how  the  privileges  and  inherit- 
ances are  lost  because  of  failure  to  do 
the  will  of  the  Lord. 

Lesson  4.  John  the  Baptist. 

Text:     Luke  1. 

The  Jews  had  long  looked  for  the  coming 
of  a  redeemer,  though  they  appeared  not  to 
be  so  much  concerned  about  redemption  in 
a  life  hereafter  as  a  freedom  from  bondage 
that  they  were  under  in  paying  tribute  to 
Rome.  Hence  they  were  looking  for  some 
great  King  to  come  in  power  and  glory  to 
overthrow   the   great   Roman   Empire. 

It  was  customary  in  those  days  to  an- 
nounce with  a  great  deal  of  pomp  and  show 
the  arrival  of  any  king.  The  heralds,  or 
forerunners,  were  dressed  most  elaborately 
and  made  their  announcements  in  the  most 
formal  manner.  This  king  to  come  was  to 
be  the  greatest  the  world  was  ever  to  know, 
and  hence  the  herald  to  announce  his  ar- 
rival might  be  expected  to  'do  so  with  cere- 
mony most  pompous. 

Note  the  fact  that  the  forerunner  per- 
formed his  mission  in  a  manner  in  every 
sense  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  yet 
how  different  to  what  the  Jews  expected ! 

The  unusual  manner  in  which  he  ap- 
peared   is   intensified   if   we   keep   in    mind 
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where  he  came  from,  his  clothing,  his  food, 
where  he  appeared  to  make  his  announce- 
ments, and  the  nature  of  his  message  to  the 
people. 

I.     The    Annunciation    of    Zacharias. 
Luke  1 :5-22. 

1.  The  Priest. 

The  official  dress  of  a  priest,  like  that  of 
the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt,  was  of  white 
linen.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  kind  of  tur- 
ban in  his  ministrations,  reverence  demand- 
ing that  he  should  not  enter  the  presence 
of  Jehovah  uncovered,  and  for  the  same 
reason  his  feet  were  left  bare,  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood,  in  the  near  vision  of  the 
Almighty,  being  holy.  The  full  official  dress 
was  worn  only  in  the  Temple,  and  was  kept 
there  by  a  special  guardian,  when  the  min- 
istrations ended  for  the  time.  In  private 
life  a  simpler  dress  was  worn,  but  whether 
in  his  service  at  the  temple  or  at  his  house, 
he  was  still  a  priest. 

The  duties  of  the  priest  were  many  and 
various.  It  was  their  awful  and  peculiar 
honor  to  "come  near  the  Lord."  None  but 
they  could  minister  before  him,  in  the  holy 
place  where  he  manifested  his  presence: 
none  others  could  "come  nigh  the  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary  or  the  altar."  It  was  death 
for  any  one  not  a  priest  to  usurp  these 
sacred  prerogatives.  They  offered  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  incense ;  trimmed  the 
lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick,  and  filled 
them  with  oil ;  set  out  the  shew  bread 
weekly;  kept  up  the  fire  on  the  great  altar 
in  front  of  the  Temple;  removed  the  ashes 
of  the  sacrifices ;  took  part  in  slaying  and 
cutting  up  of  victims,  and  especially  in  the 
sprinkling  of  their  blood;  and  laid  the  offer- 
ings of  all  kinds  on  the  altar. — Bible  Study 
Manual,  p.  4,  as  condensed  from  Geikie. 

2.  The  Parents  of  John. 

Among  the  priests  who  ministered  in  the 
Temple  in  the  autumn  of  B  .C.  6  was  one 
who  had  come  up,  apparently,  from  Hebron. 
Zacharias  was  now  an  elderly  man,  and  had 
left  behind  him,  at  home,  a  childless  wife — 
Elizabeth  by  name — like  himself,  advanced 
in  years.  The  two  were  in  the  fullest  sense 
"Israelites  indeed,  walking  in  all  the  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless." 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  satisfaction 
and  inward  peace  of  innocent  and  godly 
lives,  there  was  a  secret  grief  in  the  heart 
of  both.  Elizabeth  had  no  child,  and  this 
was  regarded  as  a  heavy  punishment  from 
the  hand  of  God.  They  had  grieved  over 
their  misfortune  and  had  made  it  a  burden 
of  many  prayers,  but  now  old  age  had  come 


and  they  were  still  childless. — Bible  Study 
Manual,  p.  4,  as  condensed  from  Geikie. 


3.  Zacharias  in  the  Temple. 

As  the  priests  were  so  numerous  it  was 
.simply  impossible  that  they  could  all  offici- 
ate at  the  same  time.  They  were  therefore 
divided  into  twenty-four  divisions.  Each 
division  took  its  turn  and  officiated  for  a 
week  at  a  time.  The  divisions  were  changed 
every  Sabbath  day.  Every  weekly  division 
again  was  broken  up  into  between  five  and 
nine  subdivisions,  each  of  which  officiated 
for  a  single  day  one  after  the  other  in  turn 
The  officiating  priests  wore,  during  the  ser- 
vice, a  special  official  dress  of  pure  white, 
except  the  girdle,  which  was  embroidered 
with  purple,  scarlet  and  blue.  They  slept  in 
a  room  in  the  inner  court.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  official  who  had  charge  of  the 
lot  for  deciding  how  tht  different  functions 
of  the  day  were  to  be  apportioned  came  and 
caused  the  lots  to  be  drawn. 

Tlie  priest  to  whose  lot  the  duty  of  offer- 
ing the  incense  had  fallen,  took,  at  the  time 
set  for  the  morning  or  evening  prayer,  a 
golden  saucer  containing  the  incense.  An- 
other priest  took  a  silver  pan  an'd  with  it 
brought  some  live  coal  from  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  and  then  emptied  it  into  a 
golden  pan.  They  both  entered  the  temple 
together.  The  one  emptied  the  coals  that 
were  on  his  pan  on  to  the  altar  of  incense, 
prostrated  himself  in  an  attitude  of  devo- 
tion, and  then  withdrew.  The  other  took 
the  smaller  saucer  containing  the  incense 
out  of  the  larger  one,  then  handing  this  lat- 
ter to  a  third  priest,  he  emptied  the  incense 
out  of  the  saucer  on  to  the  coals  upon  the 
altar,  whereupon  it  ascended  in  clouds  of 
smoke.  This  being  done  he,  like  the  other, 
fell  down  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and 
then  left  the  temple.^Bible  Study  Manual 
as  condensed  from  Surer. 

The  lot  had  marked  Zacharias  for  in- 
censing, and  every  thought  must  have  cen- 
tered on  what  was  before  him.  Even  out- 
wardly all  attention  would  be  requisite  for 
the  proper  performance  of  his  office.  Priests 
and  people  had  reverently  withdrawn  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  altar,  and  were 
prostrate  before  the  Lord,  offering  un- 
sooken  worship,  in  which  record  of  past 
■deliverance,  longing  for  mercies  promised 
in  the  future  and  entreaty  for  present  bless- 
ing and  peace,  seemed  the  ingredients  of 
the  incense,  that  rose  in  a  fragrant  cloud  of 
praise  and  prayer.  Deep  silence  had  fallen 
on  the  worshipers,  as  if  they  watched  to 
heaven  the  prayers  of  Israel,  ascending  in 
the  cloud  of  "odors"  that  rose  from  the 
golden  altar  in  the  holy  place.  Zacharias 
waited  until  he  saw  the  incense  kindling. 
Then  he  also  would  have  "bowed  down  in 
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worsliip,"  and  reverently  withdrawn,  had 
not  a  wondrous  sight  arrested  his  steps. — 
Bible  Study  Manual,  p.  5,  as  condensed 
from  Edersheim. 

4.  The  Angel  Appears. 

Suddenly,  as  Zacharias  stands  with  up- 
lifted hands,  joining  in  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  silent  "multitude"  without,  an  angel 
appears.  The  angel  does  not  at  first  an- 
nounce his  name,  but  seeks  rather  to  calm 
the  heart  of  the  priest,  stilling  its  tumult 
with  a  "Fear  not,"  as  Jesus  stilled  the 
waters  with  his  "peace." 

Then  he  makes  known  his  message, 
speaking  in  language  most  homely  and  most 
human:  "Thy  prayer  is  heard."  Perhaps 
a  more  exact  rendering  would  be,  "Thy 
request  is  granted."  What  the  prayer  was 
we  may  gather  from  the  angel's  words ;  for 
the  whole  message,  both  in  its  promise  and 
its  prophecy,  is  but  an  amplification  of  its 
first  clause.  Zacharias  had  prayed,  earn- 
estly and  long,  that  a  son  might  be  born  to 
them ;  but  the  bright  liope,  with  the  years, 
had  grown  distant  and  dim.  until  at  last  it 
had  dropped  down  behind  the  horizon  of 
their  thoughts,  and  become  an  impossibility. 
But  those  prayers  were  heard,  yea,  and 
granted,  too,  in  the  divine  purpose;  and  if 
the  answer  had  been  delayed,  it  was  that  it 
might  come  freighted  with  a  larger  bless- 
ing.—Bible  Study  Manual,  condensed  from 
Burton :  Expos.  Bible,  Luke,  pp.  23,  24. 

If  the  apparition  of  the  angel,  in  that 
place,  and  at  that  time,  had  overwhelmed 
the  aged  priest,  the  words  which  he  heard 
must  have  filled  him  with  such  bewilder- 
ment, that  for  the  moment  he  scarcely 
realized  their  meaning.  And  so  it  was  the 
obvious  doubt,  that  would  suggest  itself, 
which  fell  from  his  lips — almost  uncon- 
scious of  what  he  said.  Yet  there  was  in 
his  words  an  element  of  faith  also,  or  at 
least  of  hope,  as  he  asked  for  some  pledge 
or  confirmation  of  what  he  had  heard.  His 
dumbness  was  a  sign — a  sign  to  the  waiting 
multitude  in  the  Temple ;  a  sign  to  Eliza- 
beth ;  to  all  who  knew  Zacharias  in  the  hill- 
country;  and  to  the  priest  hifnself,  during 
those  nine  months  of  retirement  and  in- 
ward solitude ;  a  sign  also  that  would 
kindle  into  fiery  flame  in  the  day  when  God 
would  loosen  his  tongue. 
_  A  period  of  unusual  length  had  passed 
since  the  signal  for  incensing  had  been 
given.  The  prayers  of  the  people  had  been 
offered,  and  their  anxious  gaze  was  di- 
rected towards  the  holy  place.  At  last 
Zacharias  emerged  to  take  his  stand  on  the 
top  of  the  steps  which  led  from  the  porch 
to  the  court  of  the  priests,  waiting  to  lead 
in  the  priestly  benediction,  that  preceded  the 
daily  meat-offering  and  the  chant  of  the 
psalms  of  praise,  accompanied  with  joyous 


sound  of  music.  But  already  the  sign  of 
Zacharias  was  to  be  a  sign  to  all  the  people. 
The  pieces  of  sacrifice  had  been  ranged  in 
due  order  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering ; 
the  priests  stood  on  the  steps  to  the  porch, 
and  the  people  were  in  waiting.  Zacharias 
essayed  to  speak  the  words  of  benediction, 
unconscious  that  the  stroke  had  fallen. 
But  the  people  knew  it  by  his  silence,  that 
he  had  seen  a  vision  in  the  Temple.  Yet  as 
he  stood  helpless,  trying  by  signs  to  indicate 
it  to  the  awestruck  assembly,  he  remained 
dumb. — Bible  Study  Manual,  p.  6,  as  con- 
densed from  Edersheim. 

Having  now  no  more  to  detain  him  at 
Jerusalem.  Zacharias  returned  home.  Some- 
where in  Hebron,  in  its  cradle  of  hills,  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  neighboring  Med- 
iterranean, lay  the  home  of  Zacharias,  and 
there,  sometime  in  the  next  year,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  promise  of  the  angel, 
Elizabeth  bore  a  son — the  future  Baptist ; 
and  Zacharias  received  back  his  speech,  on 
the  glad  day  of  the  child  getting  its  name — 
the  eighth  after  its  birth — the  day  of  its 
admission  into  the  congregation  of  Israel 
by  circumcision. — Bible  Study  Manual,  p.  7, 
as  condensed  from  Geikie. 

In  rapt,  rhythmical,  prophetic  strains  that 
remind  us  forcibly  of  those  in  which,  three 
months  before,  and  in  the  same  dwelling, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  exchanged  their 
greetings,  he  (Zacharias)  poured  out  fer- 
vent thanks  to  God  for  having  visited  and 
redeemed  his  people,  and  foretold  the  high 
office  which  his  own  newborn  son  was  to 
execute  as  Forerunner  of  the  Messiah.— 
Hanna:     Life  of  Christ,  pp.  69,  70. 

II.     John's  Teachings. 
1.  His  preparation. 

Returning  to  the  deserts,  which,  wild  and 
gloomy,  stretch  westward  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  assuming  the  old  prophet  garb — a 
loose  dress  of  camel's  hair  tied  with  a 
thong  of  leather — he  gave  himself  to  medi- 
tation. Here,  with  no  companions  save  the 
wild  beasts,  the  lonely  man  opens  his  heart 
to  God's  great  thoughts  and  purposes ;  his 
keen  eye  has  seen  only  too  easily  the  hol- 
lowness  and  corruption  that  lay  beneath  the 
outer  gloss  and  varnish  of  society.  Sin  had 
become  to  John  an  awful  fact.  He  could 
see  nothing  else.  The  fragments  of  the 
law's  broken  tables  strewed  the  land,  even 
the  courts  of  the  Temple  itself,  and  men 
were  everywhere  tripping  against  them  and 
falling.  But  John  did  see  something  else ; 
it  was  the  day  of  the  Lord,  now  very  near, 
the  day  that  should  come  scathing  and 
burning  "as  a  furnace,"  unless,  meanwhile, 
Israel  should  repent. — Bible  Study  Manual, 
p.  29,  as  condensed  from  Burton. 
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2.     His  preaching. 

The  message  of  this  preacher  was  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  It  contained  only  two 
watchwords,  the  one  being  "Repent,"  the 
other  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at 
hand.     ***** 

This  was  not  a  novel  watchword.  The 
ideal  of  the  Jews  had  always  been  a  theo- 
cracy. When  Saul,  their  first  king  was  ap- 
pointed the  prophet  Samuel  condemned  the 
act  of  the  people  as  a  lapse :  they  ought  to 
have  wished  no  king  but  God.  And  when, 
in  subsequent  ages,  the  kings  of  the  land 
with  rare  exceptions  turned  out  miserable 
failures,  the  better  and  deeper  spirits 
always  sighed  for  a  reign  of  God,  which 
would  insure  national  prosperity.  The 
deeper  the  nation  sank  the  more  passionate 
grew  this  aspiration ;  and  when  the  good 
time  coming  was  thought  of,  it  was  always 
in  the  form  of  a  kingdom  of  God. — Stalker : 
The    Two  St  .Johns,  pp.  207,  208. 

John  did  not  content  himself  with  vague 
or  general  appeals  or  reproofs.  "Ye  brood 
of  vipers,"  cried  he  to  a  crowd  of  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  who  had  come  to  his  bap- 
tism, to  scoff  and  criticize,  rather  than  to 


confess  and  repent,  and  who  opposed  him 
with  the  conservatism  of  lawyers,  and  the 
bigotry  of  priests, — "who  hath  warned  you 
to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?" 

In  their  narrow  pedantic  pride  they  felt 
sure  of  a  part  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah, simply  as  descendants  of  Abraham ; 
his  righteousness  being  reckoned  as  theirs. 
Israel,  alone,  could  please  or  find  favor  with 
Go'd,  and  it  did  so  on  the  footing  of  its 
descent.  The  "kingdom  of  heaven"  was  to 
be  strictly  Jewish,  all  other  nations  being 
excluded,  and  "it  was  Jewish  by  hereditary 
right."  But  John  shattered  this  wretched 
immorality  by  showing  that  God  would 
exclude  them,  his  pretended  children,  unless 
they  repented.     *     *     *    * 

3.  His  final  testimony  of  Christ's 
Divinity. 

HI.     Imprisonment  and  Death.    Mark 
6:17-29. 

Suggestive    Truth:     Hiunility    and 
repentance  leads  us  to  Christ. 


Primary  Department. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  Wm.  A.  Morton,  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bowman 
and  Ethel  Simons  Brinton. 


FirSt  Sunday  in  January. 

As  this  is  promotion  year,  this  les- 
son will  be  given  to  the  children  who 
have  just  come  to  us  from  the  Kin- 
dergarten Department,  and  so  will 
have  to  be  given  in  a  more  simple  way 
than  those  of  last  month,  which  were 
given  to  children  ready  for  the  First 
Intermediate  class.  That  the  children 
may  feel  at  home,  it  is  often  well  to 
sing  some  of  their  old  songs  during 
the  month ;  but  as  soon  as  possible 
new  songs  should  be  taught.  We  can 
interest  the  children  more  by  giving 
them  new  work.  They  have  been  pro- 
moted, and  want  to  see  a  difference  in 
the  class,  and  will  often  rebel — at  least 
in  spirit — if  given  the  same  things 
over  again. 


The  New  Year. 

Aim :  High  Ideals  for  the  New 
Year. 

Have  a  talk  with  the  children  about 
the  year  just  gone.  It  brought  sea- 
son, holidays,  birthdays.  Let  the  chil- 
dren tell  of  the  spring,  with  its  beauty, 
and  our  rejoicing  at  the  awakening  of 
life ;  the  summer  with  its  fulness  and 
growth ;  the  autumn,  with  its  plenty ; 
and  the  winter's  rest.  Get  them  to 
recall  happy  days  of  the  year  past. 

Now,  we  have  a  new  year  which 
will  bring  just  as  many  happy  days  as 
the  old  year  brought;  it  will  bring 
each  beautiful  season  in  turn ;  it  will 
bring  happy  holidays  and  birthdays, 
and  it  will  bring  many  days  in  which 
to  grow,  and  each  day  you  will  grow 
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just  a  little  bigger.  It  is  good  to 
grow  big,  but  we  grow  in  other  ways 
also.  We  can  grow  wise  as  well  as 
big.  To  grow  wise  is  to  learn  all  that 
we  can  about  this  beautiful  world  in 
which  we  live.  We  can  grow  good, 
too,  and  to  grow  good  is  best  of  all. 
Each  day  is  filled  with  opportunities 
for  growing  good.  All  around  us  are 
occasions  for  kind  acts  to  be  per- 
formed, kind  words  to  be  spoken.  Boys 
and  girls  can  do  as  many  little  things 
to  help  others  and  make  them  happy. 
Have  the  children  tell  just  what  they 
can  do.  Tell  the  following  story  and 
teach  the  memory  gem : 

"I  bring  you  a  brand  new  book,  my 
dears. 
With  pages  all  white  and  clear, 
Then    hurrah    for    the    Happy    New 
Year,  my  dears, 
And  the  chance  it  brings  to  you 
To  shut  up  the  old  book  all  spotted 
with  tears. 
And  begin  all  over  anew." 

— Primarv  Education. 


Lesson  I .     The  Creation. 

Text :  Gen.  1,  2  :l-3.  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  Moses  2 ;  Abraham  3  :22-28 ;  4. 

Aim :  Reverence  for  God  is  shown 
by  revering  what  He  has  created. 

Memory  Gem :  "In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth." 

Picture:  Creation  of  Light — Dore. 
(The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store  has  a  set  of  pictures  illus- 
trating this  vear's  lessons). 

Songs:  "the  Wide,  Wide  World" 
— Songs  of  the  Child  World — Gaynor, 
or,  "God  Made  the  Sky,"  etc. 

I.  Council  in  Heaven. 

1.  Our  spirits  in  heaven. 

2.  The  great  plan. 

II.  God's  Command. 

1.  Chaotic  state  of  matter. 

2.  World  takes  definite  form. 

3.  Darkness  on  deep. 

III.  Periods  of  Creation. 
\.  Day  and  night. 


2.  Earth  and  water. 

3.  Vegetable  and  animal  life. 

a.  Man. 
IV.  The  Seventh  Day. 

1.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Lord. 

Introduction.  Before  giving  this 
lesson  have  a  talk  with  the  children 
about  the  beauties  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

I.  Long  ago,  before  our  heavenly 
Father  had  created  this  earth,  we  all 
lived  in  heaven  with  Him  and  His 
Son,  Jesus.  Our  spirits  were  with 
God  in  heaven. 

We  were  told  that  by  and  by  an 
earth  would  be  prepared  for  us  that 
we  might  come  and  live  upon  it  and 
prove  to  our  heavenly  Father  that  we 
would  try  to  serve  Him.  But  because 
sin  would  come  into  the  world  we 
could  not  go  back  to  heaven  to  our 
heavenly  Father  unless  someone  would 
come  and  take  upon  himself  the  sins  of 
the  world;  someone  who  would  die 
for  us. 

Jesus  came  forward  and  offered 
Himself  as  a  sacrifice.  He  was  willing 
to  come  to  the  earth  and  undergo 
great  suffering  that  we  might  all  go 
back  again  to  live  with  our  heavenly 
Father.  He  said,  "Here  am  I ;  send 
me.  Father,  Thy  will  be  done,  and 
the  glory  be  Thine  forever." 

So  it  was  decided  that  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  was  without  sin,  should 
come  to  the  earth  and  die  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  Then  there  was  great 
rejoicing  in  heaven,  and  "the  rnorning 
stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons 
of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

II.  At  the  command  of  the  Lord 
the  materials  that  were  to  compose 
this  earth  were  brought  together.  The 
great  earth  ball  was  formed.  Water 
covered  all  the  earth,  and  above  the 
water  the  air  was  so  dense  and  heavy 
that  no  light  could  shine  through  and 
darkness  reigned  upon  the  earth.  Of 
course  it  took  a  long  time  to  do  this. 
The  changes  on  the  earth  came  very 
slowly,  but  God's  power  controlled 
and  directed  every  change. 

III.  The  earth  being  formed,  the 
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work  of  further  preparing  for  a  home 
for  man  was  begun.  At  our  heavenly 
Father's  command  the  dense  air  dis- 
appeared and  the  light  of  the  sun 
shone  upon  the  earth. 

Then  the  waters  were  brought  to- 
gether. The  gathering  together  of 
the  waters  left  dry  land.  Describe 
barrenness  of  earth.  But  the  earth, 
now  warmed  and  cheered  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  is  prepared  to  bring  forth 
vegetation,  and  all  kinds  of  plants  be- 
gin to  grow  upon  it.  They  grow  and 
bear  seed,  which  falls  upon  the  ground 
and  again  grows  into  plants  and  trees, 
and  so  the  whole  earth  becomes  beau- 
tiful. 

Then  God  created  the  fishes  and  all 
the  water  animals  and  put  them  in  the 
water.  He  created  the  land  animals 
and  put  them  upon  the  land,  and  the 
birds  and  fowls.  So  the  earth  was  pre- 
pared for  a  home  for  us,  and  when 
our  heavenly  Father  looked  upon  what 
He  had  created.  He  saw  that  it  was 
good.  But  no  man  lived  upon  the 
earth.  Then  the  Lord  said,  "Let  us 
make  man  in  our  image,  after  our 
likeness."  "So  God  created  man  in 
His  own  image."  Man  was  given  a 
body  like  God's  body,  and  the  man, 
and  a  woman  also,  were  placed  upon 
the  earth  which  had  been  prepared. 
This  man  and  woman  were  among  the 
noblest  and  greatest  in  heaven,  and 
so  were  permitted  to  come  upon  the 
earth  to  be  our  first  parents. 

IV.  The  Bible  tells  of  six  periods 
of  time  in  which  the  earth  was  cre- 
ated. It  calls  these  periods  days,  but, 
of  course,  it  does  not  mean  a  day  to 
us.  It  was  a  day  to  the  Lord  and  we 
do  not  know  how  long  it  was,  but 
we  know  that  it  was  a  long  time.  In 
the  seventh  period,  or  the  seventh  day 
with  the  Lord,  He  ended  His  work 
which  He  had  made  and  rested  from 
His  labor,  wherefore  "God  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  sanctified  it." 

Note.  Teachers  are  urged  to  read 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  in  prepara- 
tion for  these  lessons,  that  they  may 
get  the  light  which  this  precious  rec- 
ord gives. 


Lesson  2.     Adam  and  Eve. 

Text:  Gen.  2-3.  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  Moses,  3:8-25;  4;  5:4-n. 

Aim  and  Memory  Gem:  "Honor 
thy  Father  and  thy  mother  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord,  thy  God,  giveth  thee." 

I.  Our  First  Parents. 

1.  Honor  due  to  them. 

2.  Their  home. 

II.  Breaking  of  the  Commandment. 
IH.The  Penalty. 

IV.  The  Plan  of  Salvation  Revealed. 

I.  Begin  the  lesson  by  referring 
to  the  home,  with  father  and  mother 
at  the  head.  Give  the  commandment. 
Refer  to  Adam  and  Eve  as  our  first 
parents,  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

Graphically  describe  the  Garden  of 
Eden — its  beauty — its  peace.  "And  I, 
the  Lord  God,  commanded  the  man, 
saying :  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
thou  mayst  freely  eat,  but  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,  nevertheless, 
thou  mayst  choose  for  thyself,  for  it  is 
given  unto  thee." 

II.  Tell  the  story  of  the  temptation 
and  fall.  Adam  understood  what 
would  happen  if  he  yielded  to  the 
temptation ;  but  he  partook  of  the 
fruit  offered,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
separated  from  Eve. 

HI.  Tell  of  the  changes  that  came 
upon  the  earth  after  the  fall,  and  of 
the  penalty  pronounced  by  the  Lord. 

IV.  Adam  and  Eve  prayed  to  the 
Lord  and  He  heard  their  prayers.  He 
sent  His  angel  to  tell  them  to  ofifer 
sacrifice  ;  that  is,  to  take  an  animal,  kill 
it,  and  burn  it  upon  a  table  of  stone. 
They  obeyed  this  commandment. 

So  our  heavenly  Father  sent  His  an- 
gel again  to  Adam  to  tell  him  that 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  would  come 
into  the  world  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  and  that  the  sacrifice 
he  had  been  told  to  ofifer  represented 
the  sacrifice  that  Jesus  would  make, 
and  so  was  to  be  offered  until  He  came 
into  the  world. 

This  message  was  given  to  Adam 
"as  thou  hast  fallen  thou  mayst  be  re- 
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deemed  and  all  mankind,  even  as 
many  as  will."  So  Adam  knew  that 
he  and  all  his  children,  that  is  all  the 
people  who  should  come  upon  the 
earth,  would  be  resurrected,  and  if 
they  served  the  Lord  and  were  bap- 
tized, they  would  go  back  to  live  with 
Him. 

This  promise  made  Adam  and  Eve 
very  happy.  Adam  said,  "Blessed  be 
the  name  of  God,  for  because  of  my 
transgression  my  eyes  are  opened,  and 
in  this  life  I  shall  have  joy,  and  again 
in  the  flesh  I  shall  see  God." 

"And  Eve,  his  wife,  heard  all  these 
things  and  was  glad,  saying:  "Were  it 
not  for  our  transgression  we  never 
should  have  had  seed,  and  never 
should  have  known  good  from  evil, 
and  the  joy  of  our  redemption,  and 
the  eternal  life  which  God  giveth  all 
the  obedient." 

SONG. 

In  the  Garden  of  Eden  our  first  par- 
ents lived, 
Where  all  things  about  them  were 
fair, 
Where  the  trees  and  the  shrubs  yielded 
goodly  fruit 
And  the  fragrance  of  flowers  filled 
the  air. 

In  this  lovely  retreat  there  they  walked 
with  the  Lord 
Who  taught  them  His  will  to  obey. 
Of  what  things  they  should  eat  an  !  of 
what  they  should  not 
He  there  told  them  and  then  went 
away. 

For    their    not    giving    heed    to    the 
Lord's  strict  command. 
From  the  beautiful  garden  they're 
turned. 
From    henceforth    they    must     suffer 
grief,  sorrow  and  pain. 
And  by  labor  their  bread  must  be 
earned. 
But    He    gave    them    a   promise    that 
made  their  hearts  glad. 
That  to  earth  He  would  send  His 
dear  Son, 


Whose  blood  should  atone  for  the  sins 
of  mankind, 

And    bring    them    to    heaven    once 
again. 

(Note:  The  tune  "Ben  Bolt"  or 
that  of  "Peek-a-boo,"  without  the 
chorus,  could  be  used  for  this  song.) 

Preview :  Next  Sunday  we  are  go- 
ing to  tell  of  a  great  blessing  sent  to 
Adam  and  Eve  by  our  heavenly  Fath- 
er. This  was  some  little  babies.  We 
will  tell  you  what  kind  of  boys  they 
grew  to  be. 

Lesson  3.     Cain  and  Abel. 

Text:  Genesis  4;  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  Moses  5;  6:1-10. 

Aim :  Those  who  serve  the  Lord  in 
little  things  are  safe  from  great  temp- 
tation. 

Memory  Gem :  "If  thou  doest  well 
shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?  and  if 
thou  doest  not  well  sin  lieth  at  the 
door." 

I.  Their  Early  Life. 

II.  Their  Offerings. 

1.  Abel's  love  of  the  Lord. 

2.  Cain's  disloyalty. 

III.  The  Slaying  of  Abel. 

IV.  The  Penalty. 

I.  Tell  of  the  children  of  Adam 
and  Eve  as  given  in  Moses,  chapter  5 ; 
of  the  rejoicing  of  Adam  and  Eve 
when  Cain  was  born,  because  they 
hoped  he  would  serve  the  Lord,  and 
of  their  disappointment  when  he  did 
not :  of  their  rejoicing  when  Abel  was 
born,  and  their  great  happiness  when 
he  "hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord."  Endeavor  to  make  the  chil- 
dren see  the  life  of  these  two  boys 
gTOwing  to  manhood :  the  one  serving 
the  Lord,  and  so  bringing  honor  and 
iov  to  his  parents  ;  the  other  wayward, 
bringing  only  sorrow  to  his  mother 
and  father  and  the  brother  who  tried 
to  get  him  to  do  right.  Draw  a  mind 
picture  of  a  day  in  their  lives  when 
grown  to  manhood.  Abel  with  his 
flocks  and  Cain  on  the  farm. 
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II.  Describe  the  offering  brought 
and  the  spirit  which  prompted  each ; 
the  Lord's  rejection  of  Cain's  offering, 
and  Cain's  anger  against  the  Lord. 

III.  Show  the  growth  of  Cain's 
anger  and  his  hatred  toward  his  broth- 
er, also  his  desire  to  possess  Abel's 
flocks.  "And  Cain  went  into  the  field, 
and  Cain  talked  with  Abel,  his  brother. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  while  they 
were  in  the  field  Cain  rose  up  against 
Abel,  his  brother,  and  slew  him."  It 
was  not  the  impulse  of  an  evil  mo- 
ment, but  the  result  of  weakening  to 
the  power  of  Satan  many  times  be- 
fore. 


IV.  Tell  of  the  penalty  pronounced 
upon  Cain  by  the  Lord,  and  of  Cain's 
cry,  "He  that  findeth  me  shall  slay 
me."  But  the  Lord  claims  the  tak- 
ing of  vengeance  as  His  own  exclusive 
right.  He  has  said.  "To  me  belong- 
eth  vengeance  and  recompense." 

So  the  Lord  caused  Cain's  skin  to 
become  dark,  "lest  any  finding  him 
should  kill  him." 

\\'hat  kind  of  a  little  boy  was  Cain  ? 

Review  the  story  with  the  object  of 
gettting  the  children  to  feel  the  re- 
sult of  giving  way  to  temptation  in 
little  things. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

Robert  Lindsay  McGhie,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Beulah  Woolley  and  Elmina  Taylor. 

Kindergarten  work  for  January. 

Thought  for  month  :      Obedience. 


Suggestive  Songs  for  the  Month: 

"Little  Lambs  so  White  and  Fair," 
Plan  Book,  p.  44 ;  "Jesus  Once  was  a 
Little  Child,"  Juvenile,  January,  1910, 
Primary  Song  Book;  "Little  New 
Year." 


The  Song  for  the  Month: 
Praver.' 


'A  Child's 


Siiggestk'e  Gevis  for  the  Month: 

Children  obey  your  parents,  in  the  Lord, 
for  this  is   right. — Ephesians  6:1. 

A  Happy  New  Year! 

You  can  make  it,  my  dear, 

Bv  smiling  and  doing  your  best. 

Be   cheery   and   true   the   twelve   months 

through. 
So  shall  the  New  Year  be  blest. 

A  year  to  be  glad  in, 
And  not  to  be  sad  in ; 
A  year  for  trying 
And  not  for  crying. 

How  can  a  little  child  be  merry 

In  snowy,  blowy  January? 

By  each  day  doing  what  is  best, 

By  thinking,  working  for  the  rest — 

In  snowy,  blowy  January. 


Suggestive  Stories: 

"Skipping  Shoes,"  Lulu's  Library, 
Louise  M.  Alcott,  Wheeler's  Third 
Reader. 

"The  Birthday  Cake,"  Juvenile, 
January.  1910. 

"Saved  from  Death  by  a  Falling 
Tree,"  Juvenile.  January,  1910. 

"Leaves  from  JMy  Journal,"  by  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff. 

Stiggestii'e  List  of  Pictures  for  Deeem- 

ber  and  January: 
Perry  Pictures  Cosmos 

Co.  Co. 

321  Sistine    Madonna — Raphael 199 

322  Sistine  Madonna,  in  detail.  Raphael  200 
324    Madonna  of  the  Chair — Raphael..   195 

367    Holy    Xight — Correggio 67 

620    Arrival  of  the  Shepherds — Lerrolle  535 

797e  Flight  into  Egypt — Hoffman 

814d  Flight  into  Egypt— Plockhurst 85 

800  Christ  in  the  Temple— Hoffman . . .  856 

801  Bust  of  Christ  in  Temple— Hoffman  857 

Suggestive  Morning  Talk: 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  know 
that  the  thing  that  makes  our  world 
so  happy  is  our  doing  the  things  which 
are  best  for  us.  Those  things  which 
father  and  mother,  who  know  best, 
tell  us  to  do.  and  the  things  which  God 
sometimes  tells  others  to  tell  us  to  do. 

This  morning  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
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a  story  about  some  other  little  people 
who  do  just  what  our  Heaven!}'  Father 
wants  them  to  do,  and  so  make  the 
world  happier. 

Who  can  tell  me  what  has  become 
of  all  the  beautiful  flowers  which  we 
love  so  much,  and  of  which  we  have 
had  so  many  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months — the  daisies,  pan- 
sies,  the  violets,  roses  and  chrysanthe- 
mums. Yes,  they  are  all  sleeping 
soundly  underneath  the  blanket  of 
leaves  and  snow  which  Heavenly 
Father  sends  down  to  keep  them 
warm.  Last  autumn,  a  little  squirrel, 
who  was  busy  getting  nuts  for  the  win- 
ter, overheard  a  little  violet  talking  to 
the  seeds  which  nature  had  formed, 
and  this  is  what  she  said:  "Little 
seeds,  I  have  had  a  happy  summer  and 
have  gladdened  many  hearts  with  my 
perfumed  soul.  Now  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  chilly,  and  drowsy.  I  know  the 
snow  will  soon  be  here  to  cover  us  up, 
and  keep  us  warm  until  the  spring 
when  you  little  seeds  will  burst  and 
develop  into  a  flower  like  I  have  been. 

"But  why  do  we  do  this,"  asked  the 
doubting  little  seed. 

"The^Lord  God  has  ordained  it  so," 
said  the  mother,  "and  all  nature  obeys 
His  commands."  The  seeds  cuddled 
down  and  went  to  sleep. 

Suggestions  for  the  First  Lesson  on 
Obedience: 
Obedience  is  the  thought  of  the 
month.  Before  beginning  the  work  let 
us  give  the  subject  a  little  serious  con- 
sideration. See  if  we  cannot  work  out 
a  way  to  make  the  child  feel  these 
truths : 

1.  That  this  world  and  everythmg 
in  it  is  governed  by  law. 

2.  That  obedience  to  law  is  re- 
quested by  God. 

3.  That  man  has  his  free  agency. 

4.  That  justice  and  pleasure  are  to 
be  derived  from  obedience  to  law. 

5.  That  no  one  member  of  society 
can  transgress  the  law  and  suffer  the 
consequences  alone. 

Tf  we  can  do  this  we  will  give  the 


child  a  foundation  for  intelligent  obe- 
dience. 

The  following  is  merely  suggestive ; 
each  teacher  should  work  out  this  les- 
son for  herself: 

God  has  made  a  big  world  for  us  to 
live  in.  He  has  made  it  beautiful  with 
trees,  flowers,  grass,  (let  children 
name  dift'erent  things  in  the  world 
that  give  them  pleasure)  has  lighted  it 
by  day  with  the  sun,  by  night  with  the 
moon  and  stars.  He  has  put  in  the 
world  many  wonderful  birds  and  ani- 
mals and  everything  necessary  to  keep 
us  alive  and  make  us  grow  into  good 
men  and  women. 

Now  the  Lord  has  given  us  all  these 
things,  and  in  this  great  world  there 
are  many,  many  things  to  do.  Some 
things  the  Lord  has  said  are  right  to 
do  and  other  things  are  wrong.  He 
lets  us  choose  for  ourselves  whether 
we  will  do  the  right  or  the  wrong 
thing.  If  we  do  the  right  He  blesses 
us  and  we  are  happy  and  useful,  but, 
if  we  choose  the  wrong  the  Lord  says 
we  must  be  punished.  Then  we  are 
unhappy  and  our  Heavenly  Father  is 
grieved. 

Now,  big  people,  like  ,  who 

have  lived  a  long  time,  generally  know 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
When  we  grow  up  we  will  know  for 
ourselves ;  but  while  we  are  little  we 
have  our  mothers,  fathers  and  teachers 
to  tell  us.  If  we  want  to  learn  to  obey 
when  we  grow  up  we  must  learn  to  do 
what  they  ask  while  we  are  little.  The 
Lord  wants  us  to  learn  to  obey  our 
mothers  and  fathers,  for  he  has  said: 

"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee."  When  we  honor  them  we  love 
and  obey  them. 

(  Let  children  name  some  things  that 
father  and  mother  ask  them  to  obey.) 

We  all  love  our'  country,  our  state 
and  our  city.  We  want  to  learn  to  obey 
their  laws  now,  and  when  we  grow  up. 
(  Teacher  might  talk  of  local  laws  that 
children  must  obey:  e.  g.,  the  curfew 
etc.) 
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Now,  little  children  can  learn  to  obey 
the  commandments  of  our  Heavenly 
Father ; 

To  honor  mother  and  father ; 

To  do  to  others  as  we  would  like 
others  to  do  to  us  ; 

To  learn  to  pray  and  thank  Him 
for  all  His  blessings.  Now,  if  we 
learn  to  do  this  we  will  be  happy  and 
good, — other  people  will  be  happy,  and 
God  will  be  pleased. 

SECOND  SUNDAY. 

Aim:    Obedience  to  those  in  authority. 

Obeying  Orders: 

An  English  farmer  was  one  day  at 
work  in  the  fields,  when  he  saw  a  party 
of  huntsmen  riding  about  his  farm. 
He  had  one  field  which  he  was  espe- 
cially anxious  they  should  not  ride 
over,  as  the  horses'  hoofs  would  great- 
ly injure  the  crop.  So  he  sent  one  of 
his  boys,  and  told  him  to  shut  the  gate, 
and  keep  watch  there,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  let  any  one  go  through  it. 

The  boy  went,  and  had  scarcely 
taken  his  post  there  before  the  hunts- 
men came  up,  and  ordered  him  to  open 
the  gate.  He  declined  to  do  so,  telling 
them  what  his  orders  were,  and  that 
he  meant  to  obey  them.  They  threat- 
ened 'him,  but  he  did  not  mind  their 
threats.  They  offered  him  money,  but 
he  refused  to  receive  it.  At  last,  one 
of  them  came  up  to  him,  and  said,  in 
commanding  tones : 

"My  boy,  you  do  not  know  me ;  but 
I  am  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  be  disobeyed;  and, 
now,  I  command  you  to  open  the  gate, 
that  I  and  my  friends  may  pass 
through." 

The  boy  lifted  his  cap,  and  stood  un- 
covered before  the  man  whom  all  Eng- 
land delighted  to  honor,  and  then  an- 
swered firmly : 

"I  am  sure  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington would  not  wish  me  to  disobey 
orders.  I  must  keep  the  gate  shut ;  no 
one  can  pass  through  it  but  by  my 
master's  express  permission." 


The  brave  old  warrior  was  greatly 
pleased  with  this.  Then  he  took  off  his 
own  hat,  and  said :  "I  honor  the  man 
or  the  boy  who  can  neither  be  bribed 
nor  frightened  into  disobeying  orders. 
With  an  army  of  such  soldiers,  I  could 
conquer,  not  the  French  only,  but  the 
world."  Then,  handing  the  boy  a 
sovereign,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  galloped  away. 

The  boy  went  back  to  his  work, 
shouting  out,  as  he  did  so.  "Hurrah ! 
hurrah !  I've  done  what  Napoleon 
couldn't  do — I  have  kept  out  the  Duke 
of  Wellington."— Bible  Models. 

THIRD  SUNDAY. 

The  Flight  into  Egypt. — Text,  Matt. 

n. 

Aitn:  Obedience  to  God's  command- 
ments. 

Review  briefly  the  "Visit  of  the  wise 
men." 

The  wise  men  did  not  go  back  to 
King  Herod  after  they  had  seen  Jesus. 
Heavenly  Father  had  told  them  not 
to  as  the  wicked  king  only  wanted  to 
find  and  destroy  the  little  babe  Jesus. 
Wasn't  that  dreadful?  You  see,  this 
wicked  Herod  was  afraid  that  little 
Jesus  would  grow  to  be  a  great  and 
wonderful  man  and  would  be  made 
king  in  his  place. 

One  night  an  angel  from  Heavenly 
Father  came  to  Joseph  in  a  dream  and 
said:  "Arise,  and  take  the  young 
Child  and  His  mother  and  flee  into 
Egypt,  and  be  thou  there  until  I  bring 
thee  word,  for  Herod  will  seek  the 
young  Child  to  destroy  Him."  Then 
Joseph  knew  he  must  very  quickly  do 
just  as  he  had  been  told.  So  he  called 
Mary  and  told  her  to  prepare  herself 
and  the  Child  for  a  long  journey.  They 
worked  very  quietly  so  that  no  one 
would  hear  them.  Joseph  brought  the 
donkey  and  helped  Mary  on  it.  Babe 
Jesus  sat  snugly  on  her  lap,  perhaps 
fast  asleep.  Joseph  led  the  donkey 
away  from  the  city  of  Bethlehem.  It 
was  still  dark  when  they  left,  just  a 
few  stars  shining  in  the  sky  to  light 
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their  way.  The  next  morning  when 
the  people  awoke,  Babe  Jesus,  Mary, 
and  Joseph  were  gone,  but  no  one 
knew  where.  The  wicked  king  and  his 
soldiers  tried  hard  for  a  long  time  to 
find  the  Child.  But  do  you  think  he 
did?  Of  course  not.  The  Heavenly 
Father  was  protecting  Him  in  the  land 
called  Egypt  with  His  mother  and 
Joseph  to  care  for  Him.  After  they 
had  lived  there  safely  for  some  time, 
the  angel  came  again  to  Joseph  and 
said :  "Arise  and  take  the  young  Child 
and  His  mother  and  go  back  into  the 
land  of  Israel ;  for  they  are  dead  which 
sought  the  young  Child's  life." 

So  Joseph  and  Mary  took  the  baby 
Jesus  back  to  their  old  home  in  Naz- 
areth. 

FOURTH  SUNDAY. 

Jesus  in  the  Temple. — Text,  Luke  H. 

Aim:    Obedience  to  parents. 

This  dear  little  babe  Jesus,  whom 
we  all  love  so  much,  grew  under  His 
mother's  kind  care  and  tender  nurs- 
ing. He,  His  mother,  and  father 
Joseph  were  very  glad  to  be  back  in 
their  own  country  after  the  wicked 
king  died. 

Jesus  was  a  very  happy  little  boy. 
He  played  among  the  other  children 
and  was  always  kind  and  gentle  with 
them.  Then,  besides  His  playtime.  He 
worked  hard  to  help  Joseph  in  his  car- 
penter shop  and  did  whatever  He 
could  for  His  parents  in  any  way.  But 
best  of  all.  He  was  always  cheerfully 
willing  to  obey  them.  His  mother 
taught  Him  to  pray  and  often  read  to 
Him  from  the  Bible.  By  and  by  He 
learned  to  read  it  for  Himself.  Then 
wasn't  He  happy!  For  He  loved  to 
study  the  wonderful  things  which  God 
had  made.  He  learned  useful  lessons 
from  all  He  saw  in  the  trees,  the  ani- 
mals, the  sun  and  the  stars.  He  loved 
the  birds  and  loved  to  listen  to  theii 
beautiful  songs.       The  angels  helped 


Him  to  learn  from  these  things  about 
God. 

One  bright  beautiful  spring  morn- 
ing Joseph  said  it  was  time  for  them 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  and  that  this  time  little  Jesus 
might  go  with  them.  He  was  now 
twelve  years  old.  How  proud  and 
happy  He  was  to  go  for  the  first  time 
with  the  other  people  to  this  wonder- 
ful city  to  thank  God.  You  remem- 
ber this  was  the  time  each  year  that  all 
the  people  met  together  to  tell  God  of 
their  thanks  for  being  helped  out  of 
their  troubles  in  Egypt.  These  people 
stayed  several  days  in  Jerusalem  then 
started  back  to  their  homes.  All  the 
mothers  and  fathers  rode  together 
while  the  little  boys  and  girls  followed. 
Mary  thought  of  course  her  Child  was 
with  the  others.  But  do  you  know.  He 
wasn't ;  He  hadn't  come  at  all.  Joseph 
and  Mary  were  very  sad  for  they  re- 
membered how  Herod  had  tried  to  kill 
Him  when  He  was  a  babe  and  they 
were  afraid  something  dreadful  had 
happened  to  Him  now.  They  searched 
and  searched  and  searched  for  three 
days.  Then  where  do  you  suppose 
they  found  Him  ?  Why,  in  the  temple 
talking  with  the  wisest  men  of  the 
city.  Yes,  although  He  was  only  a 
little  Child,  He  told  them  many  great 
and  wonderful  things  that  God  had 
taught  Him.  "And  all  that  heard  Him 
were  astonished  at  His  understanding 
and  answers."  Mary  was  so  happy  to 
find  Him  again  that  she  took  Him  in 
her  arms  while  He  explained  that  He 
had  stayed  in  the  temple  to  do  the 
Lord's  work.  But  just  as  soon  as  His 
mother  told  Him  it  was  now  time  to 
go  home.  He  cheerfully  went  with  her 
as  the  dear  dutiful  Child  He  was. 

Note.— Care  must  be  taken  to  make  this 
story  one  of  obedience  rather  than  disobe- 
dience. 

Application:  Let  us  always  obey  our 
call  of  duty  cheerfully  and  promptly. 


THE     KILLDEER. 

Adults — Color  above,  muddy  brown,  inconspicuous:  white  band  across  the  middle  of  sprcaded  wing, 
and  patch  of  white  on  flexura  or  bend  of  wing.  Wings  long,  pointed,  extending  nearly  to  tip  of  tail. 
Rump  and  upper  tail  coverts,  ochraceous;  tail  feathers  (rectrices),  ash  color,  darkening  towards  tip.  Two 
outer  tail  feathers,  white,  barred  with  four  brown  bands.  White  collar  round  neck;  white  stripe  above 
each  eye;  and  narrow  white  band  connecting  eyes  over  forehead.  Eyebrows,  wa.x  red:  bill  with  bulbous 
tip.  General  color  below,  white.  Blackish  brown  band  extends  across  the  jugulum.  Length,  10.11-11.25; 
wing.  6.20-6.75;  bill,  .70-. 90;  tarsus,  1.40-1.55.  Distribution:  whole  of  temperate  North  America,  winter- 
ing from  California  and  Culf  coast  South.     Young:  similar  to  adults,  but  duller  with  much  rusty  on  back. 


The  Killdeer. 

(Oxycchus  vociferus) 
By  Claude  T.  Barnes. 

M.   s.  p.  K.;  M.   B.  s.  w. ;   M.  A.  o.  n. 


A  muddy  pond  embankment,  a  half- 
dried  slough  on  the  roadside,  a  salty 
sump  at  the  lake  shore — these  are  the 
homes  of  that  stately  little  plover,  the 
killdeer.  Most  people  have  heard  its 
plaintive  and  persistent  cry,  "Kill- 
deer, killdeer ;"  and  in  fact  very  few 
boys  in  the  West  ever  confuse  this 
handsome  little  bird  with  the  others 
ordinarily  seen  in  the  marshes  and 
shallow  puddles  of  the  field. 

Its  habits  are  unique.  When  undis- 
turbed, it  carries  its  trim  little  body 
about  with   a  walk  as  proud   as  that 


of  a  peacock,  though  when  affrighted 
or  filled  with  anxiety  for  its  nest,  it 
circles  about  with  a  swiftness  surpris- 
ing and  with  cries  of  anguish  un- 
equaled  for  penetrating  solicitude.  Its 
appearance  in  flight  is  deceptive,  as 
its  long  wings  and  striking  coloration 
lead  one  to  believe  it  to  be  a  much 
larger  bird  than  it  really  is.  I  remem- 
ber, once  last  summer,  as  I  was  cross- 
ing a  marshy  field  near  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  shore,  a  killdeer  sprang  up  and 
swiftly  flew  about  me  within  a  radius 
of  two  hundred  yards,  all  the  time  ut- 
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teriiig  its  plaintive  cry ;  but  at  no  time 
did  it  go  so  far  away  that  I  could  not 
have  recognized  it  by  its  flight  and 
call. 

So  clever  is  the  killdeer  in  protect- 
ing its  nest,  and  so  inconspicuous  is 
the    nest    itself,    that    one    may    walk 
fact  there  is  little  in  the  actions  of  the 
thinking    from    the    incessant    clamor 
tliat  the  nest  must  always  be  near.    In 
about   for   hours   over   a   whole   field, 
bird  to  tell  whether  the  nest  is  away 
only  three  feet  or  more  than  an  eighth 
of  a  mile.     In  building  the  nest  the 
bird  selects  merely  a  slight  depression 
near  its  favorite  feeding  ground,  and 
deposits    four   pyriform   eggs,    which, 
from  their  coloration — creamy  white, 
thickly  spotted  with  chocolate  brown, 
match    the    surrounding    pebbles    and 
bits,  and  render  the  nest  more  indis- 
cernible still.     Nest-making  is,  in  fact, 
to  the  killdeer  merely  a  matter  of  site- 
selection.     He  must  smile  to  himself, 
therefore,  as  he  looks  up  into  the  wil- 
lows, and  sees  the  red-winged  black- 
bird working  at  a  neat  little  cup,  or 
when  he  circles  beyond  the  fields,  and 
sees  below  a   Bullock  oriole  weaving 
with      remarkable     assiduity    a     nest 
which  hangs  from  the  tip  of  a  small 
locust   limb,      ^^'hy   such   work   when 
eggs     hatch     as     well     on    the     bare 
ground?     In  fact,  the  killdeer  seldom 
takes  the   trouble   to   line  the  chosen 
depression  with  soft  materials,  though 
Wilson    says    tha,t   he    saw    one    nest 
paved    with    fragments    of    clam    and 
oyster    shells    and    very   -neatly    sur- 
rounded with  a  mound  or  border  of 
the  same,  placed  in  a  very  close  and 
curious  manner." 

The  large  size  of  the  killdeer's  eggs 
(1.50x1.10  inches")  allows  the  young 
bird's  legs  to  become  comparatively 
strong  before  hatching,  and,  there- 
fore, unlike  the  altricial  birds — those 
reared  in  the  nest  and  fed  by  the  par- 
ents! which  must  wait  for  their  wings 
to  grow  before  they  venture  from  the 
nest — the   voung   killdeer    follows    its 


mother  about  from  the  hour  that  it 
breaks  through  the  shell.  Audubon 
says:  "During  incubation,  the  par- 
ents, who  sit  alternately  on  the  eggs, 
never  leaving  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  are  extremely  clamorous  at  sight 
of  an  enemy.  The  female  droops  her 
wings,  emits  her  plaintive  notes,  and 
endeavors,  by  every  means  she  can 
devise,  to  draw  you  from  the  nest  or 
young.  The  male  dashes  over  you  in 
the  air,  in  the  manner  of  the  Euro- 
pean lapwing,  and  vociferates  all  the 
remonstrances  of  an  angry  parent 
whose  family  is  endangered." 

In  Utah,  farmers  are  bothered  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
locust;  and  when  we  consider  that  this 
insect  and  boll  weevils  are  destroying 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  crops 
each  year,  we  can  readily  place  the 
killdeer  down  as  one  of  the  agricul- 
turist's greatest  friends.  Arthur  H. 
Howell,  the  government  expert,  says: 
"The  killdeer  frequents  plowed  fields, 
often  in  large  numbers,  and  the  de- 
struction of  weevils,  at  the  period  of 
spring  plowing,  is  a  highly  important 
service." 

In  Utah  seldom  are  more  than  three 
or  four  killdeeers  seen  together ;  but 
their  presence  is  gratifying,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  favorite 
home  is  frequently  the  half-dried  mud 
of  the  sloughs  which  break  the  mon- 
otony of  some  of  our  most  desolate 
barrens.  If  there  is  a  pond  near  vour 
home,  sit  on  the  bank,  follow  with 
your  eyes  the  delicate  little  runs  of 
our  bird,  learn  to  know  his  interesting 
personalitjr,  and  to  catch  the  plaintive 
wildness  of  his  penetrating  call,  "kill- 
deer. killdeer.' 

Note. — Should  any  one  of  the  Juvenile 
readers  procure  a  bird  he  does  not  know, 
I  shall  be  pleased,  if  he  will  mail  it  to 
me,  to  identify  it  and  then  either  return 
it  or  place  it  in  the  permanent  collec- 
tion of  the  Utah  Audubon  Society.  All 
birds  should  be  neatly  packed  in  cotton 
batting.  Adress  as  follows:  Claude  T. 
Barnes,  359  Tenth  Avenue,  Salt  Lake 
City. 
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Christmas  Happenings. 

By  L.  Liila  Creenc  Richards. 

It  was  early  Christmas  morning  in 
London,  England.  Too  early  for  a 
six-year-old  child  to  be  called  out  of 
bed  and  told  to  go  to  a  near  by  inn 
to  get  a  jug  of  "drink"  for  a  drunken 
man  and  woman.  Yet  that  was  what 
happened  to  a  little  girl  called  Jane  in 
a  poorly  kept  house  in  one  of  the 
crowded  alleys. 

This  little  Jane  did  not  dare  to  say 
a  word,  for  she  was  much  afraid  of 
the  man  and  woman. 

So  she  dressed  herself  quickly  in 
her  ragged  clothes  and  hurried  out  to 
do  the  errand  she  had  been  told  to  do. 

There  were  a  number  of  rough 
speaking  men  and  women  where  Jane 
had  to  enter  the  inn,  and  she  was 
afraid  of  them,  too. 

When  she  had  received  the  jug  of 
"drink"  for  which  she  had  been  sent, 
and  was  returning  home  with  it,  a 
large,  red-faced  man  came  up  to  her 
and  said : 

"  'Ere,  little  un,  that  jug's  too  'eavy 
for  you  to  pack — let  me  carry  hit  for 
ye."  And  he  took  it  from  her  whether 
she  would  or  no. 

Jane  thought  the  man  very  kind  at 
first,  but  when  he  hurried  off  with  the 
jug  in  the  opposite  direction  to  her 
home  she  was  more  frightened  than 
ever.  She  dared  not  go  home  without 
the  jug,  for  what  would  the  drunken 
man  and  woman  do  to  her  if  she 
should  ?  Kill  her,  perhaps,  she  thought. 

While  Jane  stood  there  shivering 
with  cold  and  fear,  too  frightened  to 
cry  out.  a  group  of  children,  some  of 
them  about  her  own  size  and  others 
larger,  came  running  up  to  the  inn. 
They  stopped  near  where  Jane  stood 


and  sang  a  "Christmas  Carol,"  as  they 
called  it.     These  were  the  words : 

"The  ground  is  very  cold  and  our  shoes 
are  very  thin; 

We  have  a  little  pocket  to  put  a  penny  in. 

Remember  that  first  Christmas,  the  man- 
ger and  the  hay. 

Wherein  the  mother  Mary  and  baby 
Jesus  lay; 

Then  kindly  from  your  pocket  a  shining 
penny   take, 

And  make  the  world  seem  brighter  and 
warmer  for  their  sake." 

When  the  children  had  finished 
singing  the  carol  a  beautiful  woman 
in  rich  clothing,  standing  near  the  door 
of  the  inn,  took  from  her  heavy,  glis- 
tening purse  a  handful  of  pennies 
which  she  threw  to  the  little  singers. 
Some  of  the  pennies  were  caught  by 
the  children  before  they  reached  the 
ground,  and  those  that  fell  were  quick- 
ly picked  up.  The  largest  boy,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  "captain"  of  the  lit- 
tle company,  made  them  all  stand  in 
a  line  while  he  looked  in  all  their 
hands  and  evened  up  things  in  a  meas- 
ure. From  some  hands  he  took  part 
of  the  pennies  they  held  and  put  them 
into  others. 

"Come  on,"  he  said  to  Jane,  putting 
a  bright,  new  copper  penny  in  her 
hand  and  pulling  her  into  the  group 
by  a  bit  of  her  ragged  sleeve. 

The  children  all  ran  on  then,  Jane 
with  the  rest.  They  sang  the  carol 
over  and  over  at  many  different  doors ; 
thev  turned  corners  and  ran  into  one 
street  after  another  until  Jane  had  no 
more  idea  where  they  were  than  if  she 
had  been  taken  to  another  country. 

"Oh,  come  here  and  get  your  feet 
warm!"  said  one  of  the  little  girls, 
standing  on  a  large  sieve  that  had 
been  placed  over  an  ash  pit  into  which 
hot  ashes  had  been  thrown.     Jane  fol- 
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lowed  some  of  the  other  children  on 
to  the  sieve. 

"Come  on !"  called  the  captain.  And 
all  the  children  ran  except  Jane.  One 
of  her  feet  had  gone  through  a  broken 
place  in  the  sieve  and  she  could  not 
draw  it  back.  Not  one  of  the  children 
looked  around  or  noticed  that  Jane 
was  not  with  them.  They  soon  turned 
another  corner  and  were  out  of  sight. 
In  a  short  time  a  man  came  out  of  a 
house  and  stepped  close  to  where  Jane 
was  standing. 

"Why  are  you  there,  little  girl?"  he 
asked  kindly.  "That's  a  dangerous 
place  to  stand,"  he  said,  stopping  and 
looking  closely  to  discover  the  answer 
to  his  question,  as  the  child  did  not 
speak. 

"Oh,  I  see!  You're  caught  in  a 
trap,"  the  man  continued.  And  very 
carefully  he  released  Jane's  foot  from 
the  wire. 

"You  are  cold,"  he  said,  seeing  Jane 
shiver.  "And  hungry,  too,  without 
doubt.  Come  into  the  house  with  me 
and  get  warm  and  have  something  to 
eat."  Jane  followed  the  man  into  the 
house  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
kind  faced,  pleasant  speaking  woman. 
"Where  were  you  going,  dear?"  the 
woman  asked. 

"I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  the  child 
answered  innocently. 

"What  is  your  name?"  was  the  next 
question. 

"Jane  Durney."  was  the  answer. 
"barney!"   exclaimed   a  man    who 
sat  by  a  table   writing    and    making 
reckonings  for  the  sale  of  the  furni- 
ture in  the  house. 

"Yes!"  he  continued,  rismg  and 
coming  over  to  the  child,  and  eyeing 
her  closely.  "Yes.  it  is  William  Dur- 
ney's  little  girl." 

"Do  you  know  the  child,  Mr. 
Keeps?"' the  ladv  asked. 

"I  knew  her  father  and  mother  very 
well,"  replied  Mr.  Keeps.  "Her  father 
was  a  good  man,  and  her  mother  an 
excellent  woman.  The  mother  died 
when  the  child  was  two  years  old.  In 
another  vear  the  father  married  a  sec- 
ond time,  that  his  child  might  be  taken 


care  of.  But  the  second  mother  was 
not  a  good  woman.  Two  years  later, 
Durney  died,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
wife  he  left  married  a  man  more 
worthless  than  herself.  The  child's  ap- 
pearance shows  what  her  life  must  be 
with  those  two." 

"But  they  do  not  live  in  our  street," 
said  the  lady.  And  noticing  that 
Jane's  face  and  hands  were  very 
pinched  and  thin,  she  took  one  of  the 
little,  cold  hands  in  her  own  and  drew 
the  child  close  to  her. 

"How  did  you  hapen  to  come  here, 
little  one?"  she  asked.  And  being 
questioned  more  closely,  Jane  told, 
with  many  sobs  and  tears,  of  her 
wretched  life  with  the  drunken  man 
and  woman,  and  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  her  that  morning. 

"I  wish  you  would  take  her  with 
you,  Mrs.  Todd,  and  be  good  to  her," 
said  Mr.  Keeps.  "I  should  have  given 
her  a  place  with  my  own  long  ago, 
were  it  not  that  my  wife  has  such  poor 
health  and  so  many  cares  with  our 
growing  family." 

"If  my  husband  is  willing,  we'll  do 
as  you  say,"  Mrs.  Todd  answered. 
"We  have  never  had  a  child,  but  have 
always  wanted  one.  We  can  take  her 
away  today  to  live  in  Scotland  with 
us,  and  those  drunken  people  need 
never  know  what  became  of  her. 
Would  you  like  to  go  with  me  and  be 
my  little  girl?"  she  asked  of  Jane. 

Impulsively  the  child's  scrawny 
arms  reached  up  and  clasped  the 
woman's  neck,  and  for  some  time  the 
two  sobbed  and  wept  together,  while 
Mr.  Keeps  wiped  his  eyes  sugges- 
tively. 

Mr.  Todd  came  in,  and  when  he  had 
heard  the  child's  story  he  said,  "We 
will  take  her.  And  we  will  get  away 
as  soon  as  possible.  Sell  everything 
we  are  leaving,  Mr.  Keeps,  and  send 
the  money  after  all  is  settled  up." 


Twelve  years  later,  one  October 
evening.  Mr.  Todd  stood  in  a  crowd 
on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  a 
city  in  Scotland.  Two  Mormon  Elders 
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were  holding  a  street  meeting  there, 
and  Mr.  Todd  became  interested  in 
their  singing  and  preaching  and  in- 
vited them  to  go  home  with  him  and 
meet  his  family.  The  invitation  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  when  the  three 
men  entered  the  home,  a  neat,  com- 
fortable  one,   Mr.  Todd   said  to  the 


way,  it  might  seem,  "You  do  not  much 
resemble  either  of  your  parents.  Miss 
Jeane,  they  are  so  dark  and  you  so 
fair,  they  both  short  and  you  tall." 

The  young  woman  took  no  affront 
at  this  personal  comment,  but  an- 
swered readily: 

"Mr.  and    Mrs.  Todd  are  not  my 


'The  laughing,  rosy-cheeked  boy,  romping  oti  her  lap  before  the  fire.' 


Elders,  "This  is  my  wife,  gentlemen, 
and  this  is  our  daughter  Jeane,"  in- 
troducing two  fine  looking  women, 
both  of  whom  were  busy  preparing 
supper. 

After  some  pleasant  conversation, 
one  of  the  elders,  remarked  to  the 
younger  lady,  in  rather  too  familiar  a 


real  parents,  but  have  always  been  as 
kind  and  good  to  me  as  if  they  were, 
and  I  think  I  love  them  the  same.  My 
name  is  Durney." 

"No !"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
starting  up.  "Not  little  Jane  Durney 
of  London,  of  whom  I  have  often 
heard  my  father  tell,  who  was  adopted 
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by  a — yes — a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Todd — 
and  they  went  to  Scotland  !" 

"Yes,"  said  Jeane,  "I  am  that  same 
Httle  girl. 

"Your  name  is  Keeps,  and  your 
father  was  the  best  friend  I  ever  had, 
except  these  parents,  for  it  was  his 
kind  suggestion  that  caused  them  to 
take  me  and  care  for  me." 

"It  was  providential  for  us  all  we 
have  always  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Todd, 
"that  Jeane  got  her  foot  caught  in  the 
ash  sieve  that  Christmas  morning ;  we 
have  called  her  from  the  first  a  very 
precious  Christmas  gift." 

Two  months  passed  in  which  the 
Todds  carefully  and  prayerfully 
studied  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  as 
taught  by  their  new  friends,  the  "Mor- 
mon" Elders.  Then  Elder  Keeps  had 
the  privilege  of  baptizing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Todd  and  Miss  Durney  on 
Christmas   day. 

The  Todd  family  emigrated  to 
Utah  at  once,  and  by  direction  of  the 
young  Mr.  Keeps,  whom  they  left  still 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  Scotland,  his 
father's  home  was  the  first  they  en- 
tered in  the  city  of  the  Saints. 

There  is  another  Keeps  home  now 
near  by  the  older  one ;  the  young  man 
by  that  name  whom  we  have  seen  fill- 
ing his  mission  in  Scotland  is  the 
owner  of  it,  and  its  happy  hearted, 
bright  young  mistress  was  once  little 
Jane  Durney.  The  laughing,  blue- 
eyed,  rosy  cheeked  boy  romping  on 
her  lap  before  the  fire,  is  William  Dur- 
ney Keeps,  the  first  anniversary  of 
whose  birth  is  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
family  on  Christmas  Day. 

The  Reward  is  in  the  Doing. 

(Christmas  Story.) 
By  R.  A.  A.  R. 
Thick  white  snowflakes  were  filling 
the  air,  as  towards  a  Sabbath  evening, 
a  mother  and  her  little  boy  sat  within 
an  almost  darkened  room  near  a  win- 
dow. The  boy  stood  with  his  arm 
across  his  mother's  shoulders,  watch- 
ing the  snow  deepen  on  barn,  fence. 


and  woodpile,  and  noting  with  interest 
and  pleasure  the  beautiful  shaping  of 
the  snow-laden  pear  tree  boughs  and 
lilac  bushes. 

He  was  but  a  child,  as  his  innocence 
of  features  plainly  showed,  but  in  the 
serious  blue  of  his  eyes  was  written  a 
nature  of  mature  sympathy  seldom 
found  in  seven-year-old  children. 

After  remaining  silent  for  a  long 
time  he  turned  to  his  mother,  whose 
sad  eyes  seemed  to  look  far  beyond, 
and  not  at,  the  snowy  scene.  He 
wished  to  speak  something  he  had 
thought  of  before  but  was  timid  about 
making  known,  for  he  drew  closer  to 
her,  as  he  said  in  a  low,  hesitating 
voice,  "Mama,  I  just  know  I  can't 
have  a  good  time  on  Christmas.  It's 
so  lonesome  all  this  cold  winter  with 
no  brothers  or  sisters  to  play  with 
me." 

The  mother  looked  at  him  tenderly, 
answering:  "Let  us  pray,  Harold, 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  soon 
send  you  a  baby  brother  or  a  sister." 

"Yes,  mama,  I  will,  but  I  can't  for- 
get last  Christmas  when  sister  was 
here.  We  made  houses  out  of  blocks, 
and  steeples,  and  bridges.  And  she 
had  her  doll,  and  rode  in  my  wagon 
for  a  street  car.  We  had  so  much 
fun,  and — now  she's  died."  The  little 
boy's  chin  quivered,  and  his  mother 
did  not  look  at  him  for  a  moment. 
They  had  hardly  dared  to  speak  of 
"little  sister"  since  the  terrible  day  the 
spring  before,  when  she  was  brought 
home  drowned.  But  this  time  the 
mother  did  not  bid  him  softly  not  to 
talk  of  it. 

"Harold,  my  dear,  you  remember  I 
told  you  about  Jesus  our  Good  Shep- 
herd. Through  His  goodness  to  us 
she  will  be  raised  to  Heaven,  and  we 
shall  see  her  there,  if  we  try  to  do 
what  he  taught  us  is  right." 

"And  Christmas  is  Jesus'  birthday," 
said  Harold,  thoughtfully.  "Mama, 
tell  me  again  what  He  wants  us  to  do 
to  remember  him  by." 

"We  must  do  what  He  was  always 
doing — something   pleasant   and    kind 
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for  others.  Especially  should  we  help 
the  poor  and  unfortunate." 

"And,  besides,  mama,  you  told  me 
that  if  I  am  kind  to  another  boy  or 
girl,  Jesus  counts  it  the  same  as  if  I 
had  been  kind  to  him." 

"And  can  you  say  it  to  me  in  the 
same  words  He  used  when  He  taught 
it  to  the  people?" 

Harold  repeated  understandingly 
the  passage,  "Whatsoever  ye  do  unto 
the  least  of  mine  that  do  ye  also  unto 
Me."  Then  he  hastened  to  add,  "And 
mama,  I  want  to  do  something  good 
for  somebody.  I  can't  go  to  school 
yet,  it's  so  far,  and  the  boys  don't  come 
here  to  play.  I'd  like  to  have  a  party 
like  the  little  girl  in  that  story  you  told 
me  about,  'The  Birds'  Christmas 
Carol.'  You  know  the  Beckstead  chil- 
dren are  poor.  Before  the  deep  snow 
came,  Bobby  was  over  here  one  day. 
He  said  he  hated  winter  because  he 
always  was  so  cold.  I  told  him  I  liked 
it  best  of  all  because  Christmas  comes 
in  winter.  He  said  old  Santa  Claus 
never  brings  them  much,  so  he  didn't 
think  that  was  anything  to  like." 

"I  have  often  thought  of  them,  dear, 
but  we  couldn't  afford  a  party  this 
year.  You  know  papa  has  been  in 
debt  ever  since  he  came  home  from 
his  mission  last  March." 

Harold  looked  his  disappointment, 
but  nothing  more  was  said  about  it, 
for  a  brisk  stamping  of  feet  and  at 
the  same  time  the  throwing  open  of 
the  door,  told  them  that  papa  had 
come  home  from  meeting.  And  cov- 
ered with  snow  he  was,  and  hungry  as 
a  bear,  he  said.  They  had  to  go  right 
into  supper,  and  of  course  there  was 
plenty  to  talk  of  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Christmas.  And  then,  papa 
had  brought  mama  a  letter  from  Har- 
old's grandma.  In  the  letter  there  was 
a  great  deal  written  about  the  Christ- 
mas preparations'  that  were  going  on 
in  the  home  where  nearly  a  dozen  of 
Harold's  uncles  and  aunts  besides  his 
o-randpa  and  grandma  lived :  for  the 
dear  holiday  was  just  two  weeks  away. 

The  Christmas  spirit  carried  by  the 


letter  added  force  to  the  thoughts  that 
were  crowding  their  way  into  Harold's 
mama's  mind  since  her  little  boy  had 
expressed  his  heart's  desire.  The 
things  that  she  had  taught  to  him,  he 
taught  back  to  her  so  well  that  she 
could  not  rest  until  she  had  solved  the 
probem  of  bringing  joy  to  some  one 
else  on  the  birthday  of  Our  Savior. 
So  long  she  had  felt  the  sorrow  of 
sending  her  own  little  girl  so  early 
back  to  the  Father  that  gave  her,  that 
she  had  almost  forgotten  that  others 
have  loads  to  carry  as  well  as  she. 
There  were  the  Becksteads.  The 
father,  never  a  good  provider  in  his 
younger  days,  had  as  the  years  went 
by  grown  more  fond  of  his  pipe  and 
his  beer  and  less  inclined  to  labor,  so 
that  now  his  family  were  in  very  poor 
circumstances.  And  six  children  all 
of  the  age  to  delight  in  Santa  Claus' 
visits — Santa  Claus,  who  as  Harold 
had  said,  had  not  much  to  give  them ! 
And  the  overworked,  weary  mother 
could  have  no  time.  It  was  true  that 
Harold's  mama  had  not  money,  but 
in  other  ways  she  was  well  provided 
for. 

The  next  morning,  as  Harold  stood 
gazing  a  little  wistfully  outside  at  the 
snow  now  sparkling  with  crystals,  his 
expression  changed  to  one  of  beaming 
joy  because  of  a  few  words  his  mother 
spoke  to  him,  just  these :  "After  all 
we  can  have  a  party  for  the  Beckstead 
children  if  you  will  help  all  you  can." 

"Oh,  mama,  let  me  do  something 
now." 

"Well,  then,  you  may.  For  the  two 
littlest  boys  and  the  little  girl  next  to 
them  we  will  make  some  picture  books 
that  will  be  nicer  than  we  can  buy,  for 
we  shall  choose  the  pictures  ourselves. 
For  the  first  page  we  can  take  one  of 
the  pictures  off  the  front  cover  of  the 
Juvenile  (we  saved  them  all,  you 
know)  and  the  rest  will  be  the  most 
attractive  pictures  you  can  find  to  cut 
from  those  old  magazines  down  cellar. 
/\nd  after  that — " 

But  Harold  was  already  after  the 
magfazines.     He  brought  a  big  armful. 
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and  sat  down  on  the  floor  beside  them. 
When  he  found  a  pretty  picture,  he 
asked  mama  if  it  would  do,  and  if  so, 
he  cut  it  out  as  carefully  as  he  could. 
As  soon  as  mama  had  the  breakfast 
things  put  away  she  got  out  some 
bleached  flour  sacks  and  cut  square 
pieces  all  the  same  size  to  make  leaves 
for  the  books.  Next  a  strip  of  green 
to  bind  up  the  back;  and  then  she, 
with  Harold's  help,  formed  letters  of 
turkey  red  cloth  to  make  the  word 
"CHRISTMAS"  for  the  outside  of 
the  front  cover.  Mama  stitched  these' 
to  place  on  the  machine.  The  next  in 
order  was  flour  paste  to  stick  the 
pictures  on.  It  took  all  day  to  make 
the  three  pretty  books,  for  everything 
had  to  be  done  so  neatly.  At  last  when 
they  were  all  full,  and  not  a  drop  of 
paste  was  showing  at  the  edges  of  the 
pictures,  they  were  put  to  press  under 
some  big  books. 

The  next  day  Harold  continued  his 
magazine  cutting,  this  time  choosing 
smaller  pictures.  These  were  to  be 
pasted  on  cards  to  make  an  A  B  C 
game.  The  cards,  made  of  white  paste- 
board, were  cut  about  the  size  of  cards 
in  games  of  "Authors"  and  the  game 
was  made  on  the  same  plan.  There 
were  eleven  books,  each  consisting 
of  three  cards.  Book  A  included  apple, 
axe,  and  arm.  Then  if  a  player  had 
the  card  of  apple  book  A  (which  had 
a  cut-out  apple  picture  on),  he  would 
ask  his  neighbor  for  either  axe  or  arm, 
which  was  written  in  small  letters  be- 
low the  word  apple  at  the  top.  Of 
course  the  player  that  got  the  most 
books  would  win  the  game. 

That  evening  they  explained  their 
plans  to  papa,  and  he  gave  Harold  a 
dime  to  add  to  the  fiften  cents  he  had 
saved  from  his  birthday  money,  and 
promised  to  take  him  in  the  buggy  to 
the  store  very  soon  so  that  he  could 
buy  a  top  for  the  older  boys.  Harold 
and  his  mama  priced  some  tops  in  a 
catalogue  to  see  what  it  would  be  best 
to  spend  the  quarter  for.  They  decid- 
ed to  get  a  top  and  ball. 

Then  it  occurred  to  mama  that  the 


two  little  girls  must  have  dollies.  So 
she  made  two  little  rag  ones  as  fancv 
as  she  could  in  lawn  dresses  and  sun- 
bonnets.  "It  doesn't  matter  how  much 
time  it  takes,"  mama  told  Harold.  "It 
just  does  me  good  to  go  to  some 
bother  for  somebody's  little  girls." 

Harold's  mama  had  thought  of  some 
other  things  she  might  give  the  little 
girls  if  only  she  could  bring  herself  to 
open  that  box  she  had  put  away  up- 
stairs. There  was  a  nice  warm  coat 
and  hood  and  some  other  articles  of 
clothing.  But  she  knew  her  heart 
would  be  torn  if  she  saw  them  again 
without  the  little  used-to-be  wearer,  so 
quiet  under  the  snow.  Yet  why  should 
she  refuse  them  to  a  poor  little  living- 
girl  when  they  could  no  longer  do  her 
own  any  good?  But,  trusting  in  her 
Heavenly  Father,  she  received  aid  and 
comfort,  so  that  she  did  do  what  rea- 
son and  her  kindness  of  heart  bade 
her  to  do. 

Harold  and  his  mama  really  enjoyed 
themselves  during  those  two  weeks, 
and  they  were  always  busy.  Mama 
made  some  of  the  thinnest  of  cracker 
cookies  in  the  shape  of  things  that 
might  be  found  on  a  Christmas  tree : 
dolls,  tops,  balls,  perfume  bottles, 
mugs,  toy  animals,  etc.  There  was  a 
big  paper  sack  full.  Harold  helped  to 
pop  a  milk  pan  full  of  popcorn.  This 
they  mixed  with  small  candies.  On  the 
day  before  Christmas  mama  made 
some  chicken  sandwiches. 

Mrs.  Beckstead  had  been  surprised 
and  pleased  to  get  the  following  note 
a  week  before  Christmas:  "Dear  Sis- 
ter Beckstead — My  little  boy  is  very 
lonesome,  and  begged  to  have  some 
children  come  to  play  with  him  for 
Christmas.  So  I  have  been  trying  to 
help  him  prepare  for  a  pleasant  time. 
Harold  feels  sure  he  can  have  it,  if 
onlv  vou  will  let  your  children  come 
over  to  our  house  Christmas  Eve.  We 
will  send  a  wagon  over  about  4  o'clock 
and  bring  them  home  for  bedtime.  We 
should  like  them  all  from  Bobby  down 
to  Baby.  Hoping  we  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 
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"Your  sister,  Luella  Deering,  [who 
is  Harold's  mama.]" 

Everything  was  in  readiness  by  4 
o'clock.  The  table  with  the  party 
things  covered  over  on  it  stood  against 
the  wall,  and  the  chairs  and  a  sofa 
were  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  room, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  mid- 
dle to  interfere  with  their  play.  It  was 
a  short  time  to  wait  for  papa  to  go  a 
mile  and  back  in  his  wagon,  and  when 
the  Beckstead  children  came  in  out  of 
the  dull,  cold  air,  they  soon  were  made 
comfortable  in  front  of  the  framing 
warmth  of  the  fireplace. 

The  first  on  the  program  was  chick- 
en sandwiches,  and  after  they  had 
eaten  their  fill,  Mrs.  Deering  said, 
"Now,  we  will  play  that  Harold  is  a 
'Cookie  Santa  Claus.'  He  has  a  bag 
of  cookies,  and  he  will  ask  each  of  you 
to  guess  something  that  Santa  Claus 
might  have  in  his  bag,  and  then  you 
get  a  cookie  present."  Bobby  guessed 
a  train  and  got  it ;  Tracy,  a  hatchet, 
and  got  it ;  Carrie,  a  doll,  and  got  it. 
And  they  kept  on  guessing  and  eating 
until  the  bag  was  nearly  empty.  Harold 
ate  the  cookies  they  could  not  guess, 
which  included  a  couple  of  perfume 
bottles,  a  sprinkling  can,  a  little  chair, 
and  a  saw.  Instead  of  the  game  of 
fruit  basket"  they  played  "Cliristmas 
stocking,"  naming  goodies  that  may  be 
found  in  a  stocking.  Mrs.  Deering 
played  with  them.  When  she  called 
peanuts  and  gnmdrops  to  whirl  to- 
gether, orange,  banana,  popcorn,  and 
candy  elephant,  sitting  on  their  seats, 
all  laughed  together. 

When  this  game  was  over  she  called 
on  them  to  sing  or  speak  a  piece.  Lit- 
tle Carrie  and  Lena  Beckstead  sang 
about  "Good  Saint  Nick."  And  five- 
year-old  Lewis  recited : 

"When  I  am  big 

I  mean  to  buy 
A  dozen  platters 

Of  pumpkin  pie, 
A  barrel  of  nuts 

To  have  'em  handy. 
And  fifty  pounds 

Of  sugar  candy," 


Harold  repeated  some  pretty  Christ- 
mas verses. 

Next  they  had  "The  Popcorn  Man." 
Mrs.  Deering  tied  a  shoe  box  full  of 
popcorn  and  candy  around  Bobby's 
neck,  and  suspended  it  in  front.  Then 
she  blindfolded  two  of  the  children  at 
a  time,  who  tried  to  get  a  handful  of 
it  as  "The  Popcorn  Man"  slowly 
changed  his  position  from  one  place 
to  another.  This  they  played  until 
they  had  eaten  all  they  could  and  had 
some  to  take  home  beside. 

The  best  game  was  "Christmas  Day 
Postoffice."  Harold  was  postman,  and 
whistled  before  delivering  each  pack- 
age to  Bobby  who  read  the  names  off. 
Every  simple  little  gift  contained  in 
these  packages  gave  happiness  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  Especially  did 
they  like  the  picture  books  in  Christ- 
mas colors,  containing  colored  pictures 
as  well  as  many  black  and  white  ones. 
The  dollies  in  blue  lawn  got  as  many 
hugs,  no  doubt,  as  would  store  dolls 
with  real  hair  and  kid  bodies,  had  such 
been  the  gifts.  Two  bundles  tied  up 
in  newspaper,  Mrs.  Deering  told  the 
little  girls  to  take  to  mama  and  ask 
her  if  she  could  use  them.  The  older 
boys  were  given  charge  of  a  box  of 
paper  furniture  to  amuse  the  younger 
ones  with. 

The  last  thing  before  going  home, 
the  children  grouped  their  chairs 
around  Mrs.  Deering  while  they  lis- 
tened to  the  old  beautiful  storv  of  the 
Birth  of  Christ. 

Bobby  said,  when  he  went  to  go, 
that  he  had  had  "the  bossest  time"  he 
ever  had  on  Christmas.  Mrs.  Deering 
invited  them  to  come  again  soon  and 
bring  their  ABC  game,  so  they  could 
learn  how  to  play.  And  all  the  times 
thev  laughed,  and  how  they  expressed 
their  great  delight  over  the  party  can 
not  be  told  in  the  story,  but  you  can 
imagine  it. 

The  lovelv  little  boy  without  any 
brothers  and  sisters  went  to  bed  that 
night,  dreaming  more  of  his  play- 
mates and  the  party  than  of  what  he 
expected   old   Santa  to   leave  him   by 
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morning.  And  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
boy  or  girl  who  hears  this  story  but 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  Santa  Claus 
left  him  a  brand  new  sled.  And  also, 
that  before  New  Year's  day  he  got  the 
best  of  all — a  tiny  baby  brother. 

Pert,  the  Monk. 

By   Charles   Herman   Norbcrg. 

Most  boys  remember  some  house 
with  a  feeling  of  reverence.  The 
house  that  I  remember  was  a  cabin, 
and  I  remember  it  so  well  that  I  could 
tell  you  how  many  logs  high  it  was. 
It  had  one  large  room.  The  floor  was 
dirt  as  was  also  the  roof. 

We  arrived  after  dark  and  when  1 
awoke  the  next  morning  the  sun  was 
just  peeping  over  the  ridge.  From  the 
tongue  of  the  wagon  in  which  we  had 
slept  I  gazed  about  in  amazement. 
Right  there  before  me  was  the  cabin — 
a  thousand  flowers  in  bloom  on  the 
dirt  roof.  Squirrels  and  chipmunks 
sat  on  their  haunches  nibbling  break- 
fast at  break-neck  speed.  I  approached 
them  curiosly  only  to  see  them  scamper 
away.  They  had  seen  few  human 
beings. 

Situated  at  the  edge  of  a  little 
meadow,  with  a  verdure  found  only  in 
high  altitudes,  it  was  a  charming 
picture.  To  the  south,  one  hundred 
yards  or  so,  was  a  splendid  grove  of 
quakingasp  trees.  The  snow  still 
lingered  in  drifts  at  the  edge  of  this 
wood,  although  it  was  the  middle  of 
June. 

The  ground  around  the  cabin  was 
turfy,  being  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
meadow.-  We  removed  a  fence  soon 
after  arriving  and  some  of  the  post 
holes  were  left  solid  and  perpendicular 
like  the  barrel  of  a  cannon. 

One  morning  our  hired  man,  whose 
name  was  Willaman,  whom  I  grew  to 
like,  passing  one  of  these  deserted  post 
holes,  saw  at  the  bottom  of  one  a  tiny 
young  chipmunk  scrambling  for  its 
life.  All  it's  efforts  were  useless.  The 
little  fellow  could  not  climb  the  hard, 
smooth    sides    of    it's    prison.      Will 


reached  into  the  hole,  caught  the  baby 
chipmunk  and  brought  it  to  me.  I  was 
more  pleased  than  you  can  imagine. 

Among  all  the  untrained  creature^ 
God  has  placed  upon  the  earth,  theri- 
is  not  one  more  to  be  admired  and 
loved  than  the  dainty  chipmunk. 
These  animals  are  exceptionally  good 
to  look  at.  Their  grace  and  agility  arc 
astonishing.  A  careful  watch  of  their 
different  poses  is  worth  a  great  deal. 

I  could  not  have  given  my  new  pet 
a  more  appropriate  name  than  Pert, 
by  which  he  became  known  to  us  all. 
I  can  see  the  sweet  innocent  creature 
now  as  he  used  to  eat  from  my  hand. 

The  real  incident  in  Pert's  life  came 
after  he  had  lived  in  captivity  about 
three  months,  and  he  was  by  this  time 
practically  full  grown. 

One  evening  about  the  first  of 
September,  I  surprised  a  sly  old  male 
chipmunk  who  was  taking  a  meal  from 
an  old  dry-goods  box.  The  box  was' 
lying  on  its  side  in  the  grass.  He  did 
not  hear  my  aproach  and  I  did  not 
know  he  was  there.  I  wanted  the  box, 
which  was  very  deep,  for  mother,  and 
when  I  righted  it  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner. He  did  some  very  hard  scrom- 
bling,  believe  me,  and  I  considered  him 
a  prize  worth  having. 

He  made  friends  with  Pert  very 
quickly.  My,  but  he  was  wild  !  When 
I  approached  the  cage  he  would  stand 
in  the  further  corner  panting  and  quiv- 
ering like  an  electric  battery.  There 
was  a  furious  flashing  look  in  his 
beautiful  eyes. 

This  fellow  was  not  for  prison  life. 
He  loved  his  liberty.  He  loved  the 
woods  and  the  freedom  of  the  hill- 
sides. He  loved  them  so  well  that  he 
decided  to  escape  at  any  cost.  There 
is  not  a  more  independent,  self  asser- 
ting small  animal  in  the  world.  I 
learned  this  and  more  too  from  this 
captive. 

He  planned  his  escape  very  human- 
like. The  cage  was  made  of  boards 
more  than  an  inch  thick  so  that  we  had 
no  fear  of  his  breaking  away. 

I  dreamed  of  exhibiting  these  won- 
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derful  prizes  to  my  envious  city  play- 
mates, because  we  were  at  that  time 
preparing  to  leave  our  mountain  home 
for  the  winter. 

The  second  day  my  new  pet  had  a 
very  saucy,  defiant  look  in  his  eyes. 
In  one  corner  of  the  cage  was  piled 
all  the  loose  particles.  The  next  day 
his  defiance  increased.  He  seemed 
actually  cheerful.  The  pile  in  the  cor- 
ner was  just  a  little  larger  and  the 
floor  was  perfectly  clean.  This  was 
unlike  Pert,  I  thought.  And  the  next 
morning  they  were  gone.  Such  an 
utter  feehng  of  desertion!  My  soul 
and  heart  were  as  empty  as  their  cage. 
My  wonderful  prizes  were  gone  and 
I  who  had  dreamed  of  being  the  envy 
of  my  city  friends  was  deserted.  I 
longed  for  the  clear  chirp  of  my  pet.  I 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  dear  little 
fellow  and  his  leaving  was  a  terrible 
loss. 

On  the  third  day  following  this  loss, 
I  arose  still  feeling  downhearted.  I 
looked  upon  the  awakening  world 
from  the  doorway.  For  once  the  glory 
of  the  mountain  sunrise  did  not  appeal 
to  me.  It  is  true  that  in  the  mountains 
things  remain  so  fresh  all  summer  that 
winter  comes  while  it  is  yet  spring. 
The  dew  of  the  cool  nights  rests  gently 
on  the  grass  and  flowers  until  long 
after  sunrise.  The  air  in  the  morning 
is  like  a  tonic  of  fire  and  ice  filling  the 
blood  with  an  effervescent  energy. 

This  morning  an  old  familiar  sound 
came  to  my  ear  as  I  stepped  out.  It 
was  the  steady  whirr  of  the  wheel  on 
Pert's  cage.  At  first  I  was  angry. 
Someone  was  meddling-  with  it.  As 
I  looked  at  the  cage  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes,  for  there  was  Pert  as 
big  as  life  trying  to  make  up  for  lost 
time.  He  looked  just  a  little  hungry 
and  thin,  but  oh,  so  happy.  He  came 
forward  in  the  cage  as  I  stopped  to  see 
him  and  there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes 
of  thanksigiving  just  as  real  as  any  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  eyes  of  any  hu- 
man being. 


I  was  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son — the  boy  who  left  home 
to  see  the  world.  After  seeing  it  and 
tasting  its  bitterness,  he  returned  a 
sadder  and  wiser  boy.  Pert  had  gone 
away  to  a  strange  land.  He  had  seen 
it  much  to  his  sorrow.  He  came  back 
appreciative  of  his  home  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  showing  him  to  my  won- 
dering friends,  but  I  never  saw  the 
other  fellow  again. 

Good  Advice. 

My  son,  you  are  no  longer  a  little 
boy. 

This  is  a  critical  time  in  your  life, 
as  you  know,  for  there  will  not  be 
many  more  years  during  which  the 
"twig  may  be  bent." 

Of  a  sudden  you  will  find  that  "the 
tree  is  inclined." 

You've  noticed  the  little  saplings 
with  little  fences  built  around  them 
and  cords  binding  them. 

Here's  an  example  of  yourself. 

The  home  walls  enclose  you  still  and 
the  salutary  advice  of  father  and 
mother  forms  the  cords. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  go  to 
meeting  often,  for  when  we  show  our- 
selves eager  to  have  Christ  in  our 
hearts  there  is  but  little  danger  of  our 
going  astray.  Then,  too,  you  are 
giving  good  example  to  the  little  broth- 
ers who  are  soon  to  taste  the  first  true 
happiness  this  life  holds  out  to  us. 

Being  the  eldest  at  home  now,  you 
are  the  center  round  which  most  cher- 
ished hopes  revolve. 

To  what  end  all  this  preaching?  you 
are  asking  yourself. 

Only  to  save  you  from  the  pangs  of 
remorse  which  necessarily  follow  self- 
will  and  disobedience. 

Those  sweet  words  of  the  Gospel, 
"And  He  went  down  to  Nazareth  and 
was  subject  to  them  and  increased  in 
wisdom  and  age  and  grace  before  God 
and  man,"  will  always  be  a  good 
motto. 
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Peaceful  Night. 

The    shadows    fall,    the    light    of    day    is 
fading, 
A  maiitle  gray  creeps    o'er    the    hazy 
west; 
The  closing  day  steps  down   from  misty 
heaven 
In   the   night's   protecting  arm   to   seek 
its  rest. 

Oh,  peaceful  night!     We  calmly  wait  thy 
coming, 
And    yearn    for    slumbers    sweet    upon 
thy  breast. 
While   silvery  moonlight  smiling  hovers 
o'er  us. 
Good      night,      sweet      friends,     sweet 
dreams  attend  thy  rest. 

The  silvery  moon  in  beauty  smiles  above 

us. 
From   woodlands   dim    the   night   birds 

sing  their  lay. 
The   shinin!?  stars   from   depths   of  azure 

peeping. 
Gleam    bright    and     clear     while     sleeps 

the  weary  day. 

O'er    dewv    plains    the    zephyrs    soft    are 

^sighing. 
Night's  healing  balm  descends  the  earth 

to  bless; 
While     pleasant    dreams     with     rainbow 
pinions  hover 
About    each   heart   with    lingering   suc- 
cess. 

Miss   Blanche   Russell. 
.Age    14.  Wilson's   Lane,   Utali. 


Winter. 

The   winter  winds  have  come  again. 

The   snow  is   falling  fast. 
The  children  all  are  gay  and  wild, 

.As  the  sleighs  go  gliding  past. 

Boys  get  their  sleds  and  with  a  shout 

Go  scampering  off  in  glee. 
Crying  "Hurrah!   for  the  beautiful  snow, 

How   glad   and   gay  are   we." 

We  love  the  pure,  white,  pearly  flakes. 

Falling  so  thick  and  white. 
We  love  them  because  sleighing  time 

Is   everyone's   pure   delight. 

.Adelphia  Durrant, 

Age   13.  ]\Iorgan,  Utah. 

A   Picture. 

Standing  on  tiptoe,  peering  over  a 
hedge  that  bordered  a  clear  crystal  lake, 
was  a  little  girl  of  about  six  summers. 
Her  light  straw  hat  hung  carelessly  on 
her  arm.  Slie  liad  on  a  white  dress  of 
gauzy  material.  Her  feet  were  encased 
in  dainty  tan  slippers.  Her  beautiful, 
golden  hair  hung  in  ringlets  over  her 
shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  as  blue  as 
the  azure  sky,  and  were  shaded  by  a 
heavy  fringe  of  long,  dark  eyelashes. 
Her  forehead  was  high  and  broad.  The 
color  of  the  face  was  clear  with  a  deli- 
cate coloring  of  oink  in  the  cheeks.  Her 
lips  were  parted  in  a  smile  which  gave 
to     the     face     a     glow     as   bright   as   the 
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golden  beads  that  hung  daintily  about 
her  neck.  As  she  stood  in  the  golden 
sunlight,  she  made  a  picture  that  even 
the  beautiful  white  swans  glidingly  si- 
lently over  the  water  might  envy. 
Flora  Seegmiller, 

Orderville,   Utah. 


r^.^- 


Age  12. 


By  Ada  Wilson, 


My  Friend, 


-My  magazine   comes  once  a   month, 

Tlie  best  one  ever  made. 
And  when  the  stories  are  all  read. 

Upon  the  shelf  it's  laid. 

This  book  is  called  the  Juvenile, 

I'd  have  you  understand. 
And  the  lessons  in  this  magazine 

Are  the  best  in  all  the  land. 

Inez   Wallace. 

Age  8.  Whitney,  Idaho. 

The  Home  Seeker. 

It  had  been  just  three  days  since  Senor 
.Manuel  Guayardo  and  his  scanty  house- 
hold goods  left  a  quiet  little  vallev.  At 
evening  as  he  glanced  back,  he  could  see 
the  purple  mountain  in  the  distance, 
forming  a  splendid  back-ground  for  the 
scattered    little   mud    huts. 

Three  days  before  they  were  happily 
living  in  a  little  adobe  hut  at  the  foot  of 
ihe  hill. 

Now  the  house  was  vacant  and  no 
trace  of  human  habitation  was  left  save 
a  pile  of  ashes  in  the  corner,  the  smoky 
wall,  and  the  prints  of  chicken  feet  that 
were  left  on  the  bare  floor. 


But  now  they  had  traveled  three  suns 
and  hoped  soon  to  reach  the  little  valley 
San  Jose. 

A  two-wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  a  don- 
key was  full  of  the  household  furniture 
which  consisted  of  a  wooden  stool,  a 
roll  of  blankets  (which  each  night  was 
spread  upon  the  bare  floor  for  a  bed), 
several  clay  dishes,  eleven  ollas,  some 
baskets  made  from  grasses  and  weeds, 
and  a  black  bucket. 

Evening  came,  the  man  jumped  from 
the   cart   and   made   a   fire. 

The  evening  meal  was  soon  spread  up- 
on the  ground,  and  they  ate  the  food 
with  a  relish.  A  bowl  of  frejoles  was 
placed  in  the  center,  and  a  stack  of  tor- 
tillas. 

Four  more  suns,  and  they  arrived  at 
the  little  village  in  which  their  future 
home  was  to  be. 

A  little  adobe  hut  somewhat  like  the 
one  they  had  left  stood  in  view.  One 
door,  a  dirt  roof,  and  but  one  room. 

To  us  this  little  adobe  house  would 
have  seemed  desolate  and  bare,  but  to 
those  home-seekers  it  must  have  given 
them  joy  indeed. 

The  first  morning  after  their  arrival 
found  La  Senora  kneeling  beside  a  large 
rock,  kneading  the  tortilla  dough  which, 
when   done,   is   spoon,   bread,   and   some- 


times plate. 


Age  11. 


Alberta  Huish. 
Colonia  Dublan, 
Chih.,  Mexico. 


Edgar  W.   Barber, 
Age  13.  Centerville,  Utah. 

A  Sugar  Beet  Seed. 

I  was  resting  in  Mr.  Brown's  store  in 
a  bucket  with  all  my  other  friends  near 
me,  when  a  man  entered  and  said,  "Mr. 
Brown,  have  you  any  sugar  beet  seed 
to   sell?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Brown. 
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"Then  I  will  take  some,"  said  Mr. 
Smith. 

Then  Mr.  Smith  put  me  and  my  com- 
rades in  a  sack  and  took  us  to  his  home. 
He  put  us  in  a  deep  hole.  My,  but  it 
was  dark!  I  could  not  even  see  who  my 
companions  were,  and  I  was  much 
frightened.  Half  the  time  I  was  almost 
dead  for  a  drink. 

I  stayed  in  the  ground  for  a  long 
time.  I  was  in  such  misery.  One  morn- 
ing, I  shot  my  head  up  from  the  dark 
earth.     My,  but  I  was  glad! 

Then  came  the  most  painful  time  of 
all.  The  boys  and  girls  came  and  pulled 
all  my  comrades  up.  One  cut  me  with 
the  hoe  and  it  hurt.  I  could  hear  all 
the  boys  and  girls  talking.  One  boy 
said  that  he  was  going  swimming.  A 
little  girl  said,  "My,  but  this  makes  my 
back  ache."  At  last  the  cultivating  time 
was  over.  I  reveled  in  the  sunshine  and 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  world  for  some 
time,  then  ugly  brown  men  came  and  cut 
off  my  head. 

They  talked  so  funny  that  I  could  not 
understand   them. 

I   was   taken   to   a   large  house.     They 


dropped  me  into  a  place  where  there 
were  many  other  beets,  and  I  was 
washed  good  and  clean.  Then  I  was 
taken  into  the  house  and  put  through  all 
kinds  of  machinery.  I  wished  and  wished 
that  I  was  dead.  But  I  could  not  die. 
It  was   so  hot   I   thought   I   would   faint. 

At  last  I  came  out  and  I  thought  now 
I  will  not  suffer.  But  to  my  surprise  I 
heard  a  man  say  that  I  was  only  brown 
sugar.     Then   I   gave  up  to  grief. 

How  I  did  wish  that  I  had  stayed  in 
Mr.  Brown's  store!  I  was  put  through 
more   machinery. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  when  I  came 
out.  I  heard  a  man  say,  "Sack  that 
sugar,"  and  "Isn't  it  nice  and  white?"  I 
was  sacked,  put  on, the  train,  and  finally 
placed  in  a  store  in  a  large  city  called 
Boston.  Soon  after  a  woman  came  in 
and  ordered  a  sack  of  sugar. 

The  grocer  put  me  in  his  wagon  and 
I  went  to  a  neat  little  cottage,  and  at 
dinner  time,  I  was  put  on  the  table  in 
a  pretty  glass  dish,  and  a  little  boy  ate 
me  on  his  peaches. 

Leatha  Andersen, 
Age  12.  Lewiston,  Utah.    , 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


Men  of  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon. 

We  received  about  two  hundred  cor- 
rect answers  to  our  October  puzzle.  This 
is  encouraging,  as  it  indicates  some  in- 
terest in  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon. 
We  promiesd  prizes  for  the  ten  best  an- 
swers, but  we  are  going  to  do  better 
than  that  and  award  premiums  for  the 
best  in  each  age  from  eight  to  eighteen. 
Don't  be  discouraged  because  you  sent  in 
a  correct  answer  and  did  not  win.  Re- 
members we  award  for  the  best  answers. 
Some  of  the  winners  sent  us  a  brief  ac- 
count of  each  of  the  men  named  in  the 
puzzle.  Then,  we  also  take  into  consid- 
eration the  neatness  of  the  answer,  the 
handwriting  and  grammatical  construc- 
tion.    These  are  the  winners: 

8  years — Christy  Barber,  Centerville, 
Utah. 

9  years — Edward  Behringer,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

10  years — Lavern  Winget,  Monroe, 
Utah;  Edith  Chipman,  American  Fork, 
Utah. 

11  years — Allen  Keller,  Mink  Creek, 
Idaho;  Jesse  S.  Cherry,  Rexburg,  R.F.D. 
No.  2,  Box  20,  Idaho. 

12  years — Glenn  Virgin,  Sugar,  Idaho; 
Ruth  Evans,  174  B  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

13  years— Verl  Porter,  2200  South 
Eighth  East,  Salt  Lake  City;  Vera  Tay- 
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Almo,    Idaho;    Elinor    Scholes,    Lo- 

Utah. 

years — RaRetta  Anderson,  Monroe, 

;  Roscoe  Cox,  Fairview,  Utah. 

years — Nola     Greathouse,     Murray, 

;    Clara    Lillywhite,    Brigham    City, 

years — Mabel  Gadd,  Provo,  Utah, 
years — Geo.      H.     Carr,      Bountiful, 
years — Herbert    Milne,    St.    George, 


How  You  Can  Help  the  Editor. 

We  will  give  prizes  in  books  for  the 
ten  best  suggestions  to  the  Editor  on 
How  to  Make  the  Children's  Department 
of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  More  Interest- 
ing- 

Sit  down  and  ponder  over  it:  and  if 
you  can  get  an  idea  that  you  think  would 
help  the  Editor,  send  it  on.  Even  the 
smallest  child  might  be  able  to  help  us. 

This  offer  is  open  to  all  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  years. 

Competition  will  close  January  1,  1913. 

Answers  must  be  written  in  ink,  and 
bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the 
sender. 

Address  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  E.  South  Temple  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


Laughlets 


Premature. 

That  was  a  truly  human  tombstone 
that  bore  the  inscription,  "I  expected 
this,  but  not  just  yet." 

Inspired   Definition. 

Teacher — "What  is  velocity,"  Johnny? 
Johnny — "Velocity    is    what     a     fellow 
lets  go  of  a  wasp   with." — Pathfinder. 

The  Next  Reform. 

Mother — "This  is  your  new  little 
brother." 

Tommy — "Gael  Can't  we  have  him  re- 
called?"— New   York   Sun. 

Gone  After  It. 

Caller — "Is  the  boss  in?" 

Office-boy — "No,  sir;  he's  gone  out." 

Caller — "Will  he  be  back  after  din- 
ner?" 

Office-boy — "No;  that's  what  he's  gone 
cut  for." — Judge. 

Mary's   Scat. 

Mary  had  a  Thomas  cat; 

It  warbled  like  Caruso. 
A  neighbor  swung  a  baseball  bat — 

Now  Thomas  doesn't  do  so. 

— Milwaukee   Sentinel. 

Expectation  and  Realization. 

".After  all,"  observes  the  thoughtful 
man,"  there's  always  a  lot  of  difference 
between  expectation  and  realization." 

"You  bet,"  answers  the  man  with  the 
chinille  whiskers.  "For  instance,  reading 
a  seed  catalogue  in  the  spring  and  look- 
ing at  your  garden  in  the  fall." 

Let  Them  Do  It. 

A  farmer's  wife  who  had  no  very  ro- 
mantic ideas  about  the  opposite  sex,  and 
who,  hurrying  from  churn  to  sink,  from 
sink  to  shed,  and  back  to  the  kitchen 
stove,  was  asked  if  she  wanted  to  vote. 

"No,  I  certainly  don't!"  she  said.  "I 
say  if  there's  one  little  thing  that  the 
men  folks  can  do  alone,  for  goodness' 
sake  let  'em  do  it!" 

The    Wrong    Cylinder. 

The  motorist  emerged  from  beneath 
the  car  and  struggled  for  breath.  His 
helpful  friend,  holding  an  oilcan,  beamed 
on  him: 


"I've  just  given  the  cylinder  a  thor- 
ough oiling.  Dick." 

"Cylinder?"  howled  the  motorist. 
"That  wasn't  the  cylinder.  It  was  mj- 
ear!" — Ladies'  liome  Journal. 

Stopped  in  Time. 

Little  Willie,  who  for  some  months 
had  invariably  ended  his  evening  praver 
with  "Please  send  me  a  baby  brother," 
announced  to  his  mother  that  he  was 
tired  of  praying  for  what  he  did  not  get, 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  God  h~d 
any   more   little   boj's   to   send. 

Not  long  afterward  he  was  carried  into 
his  mother's  room  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  see  twin  boys,  who  had  ar- 
rived during  the  night.  Willie  looked  at 
the  two  babies  critically  and  then  re- 
marked: "It's  a  good  thing  I  stopped 
praying   when   I   did." 

No  Wonder  She  Wouldn't. 

.An  alert  little  five-year-old  was  taking 
a  walk  in  a  city  park  with  her  mother  for 
the  first  time,  and  when  they  arrived  at 
the  boat  landing  where  the  swan  boats 
were  waiting  for  passengers,  little  Elsie 
pulled  away  and  declared  very  vigorously 
that  she  did  not  want  to  fo,  and,  as  her 
mother  urged  her,  she  broke  into  tears. 

This  sudden  fear  was  so  unusual  that 
her  mother  could  not  understand  it  until 
she  heard  the  boatman's  call: 

"Come  along,  come  along — ride  clear 
around  the  pond — only  S  cents  for  ladies 
and  gents — children  thrown  in!" 

Afraid   of   Thrashing   Machines. 

A  boy  was  asked  by  his  mother  to  go 
to  the  country  with  her,  but  t!ie  boy  re- 
fused. 

All  the  coaxing  and  pleading  was  of  no 
avail. 

When  his  father  came  home  that  eve- 
ning he  was  told  by  his  wife  that  Johnny 
(the  boy")  refused  to  go  to  the  country. 

"Did  you  ask  him  why  he  didn't  want 
to  go?"  said  the  father. 

"No,"  said  the  mother,  "I  didn't  think 
of  that;  I  will  go  up  to  Johnnv  and  ask 
him," 

Then  the  mother  went  up  to  Tohnny 
and  said:  "Johnny,  why  don't  you  want 
to  go  to  the  country?" 

"Well,"  answered  Johnny,  they  have 
thrashing  machines  out  there,  and  it's 
bad  enough  here  when  you  do  't  by 
hand." 
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A  New  Sidelight  on  Pioneer  History. 

"Uncle  Nick  Among  the  Shoshones"  is  the 
title  of  a  little  volume  soon  to  be  issued  in  re- 
vised form  from  the  press.  It  contains  one  of 
the  picturesque  stories  of  our  West — the  story 
of  a  little  boy  who  was  lured  away  from  his 
home  in  Grantsville  in  early  days  by  Chief 
Washakie's  band.  For  two  years  he  lived 
among  the  Shoshones,  as  the  adopted  son  of 
the  chief's  mother. 

The  book  is  a  distinctive  contribution  to  our 
Western  historical  literature.  It  gives  the  best 
picture  of  true  Indian  life  I  know.  The  pony 
express  chapters  are  also  vivid  and  thrilling. 
Of  simple  style  and  touched  up  with  charac- 
teristic Western  humor,  it  never  fails  to 
charm  both  old  and  young. 

We  are  glad  "Uncle  Nick"  Wilson  has  given 
us  his  story.  Our  hope  is  that  his  effort  may 
inspire  other  pioneers  who  have  rich  tales  to 
tell  to  let  us  have  them.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  our  boys  and  girls  than  to  read  the 
lives  of  the  heroes  that  have  blazed  the  trails 
in  this  Western  land. — Howard  R.  Driggs. 


Iiair$eankcr<ind 
Dipbtberia  Remedy 

If  you  want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use 

Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 
If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 

Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house 
has  Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 
This    remedy   has    made    so    many 
wonderful  cures  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  the  same  in  the  future. 
This  wonderful  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPH- 
THERIA REMEDY. 


Home    Visitors'    Excursions    East 

FROM  SALT  LAKE  OR  OGDEN  TO 

Denver  and  return    .     .       $22.50         Omaha  and  return    .    .     .  40.00 

Kansas  City  and  return     .    40.00         Cliicago  and  return    .     .  59.50 

St.  Louis  and  return  .     .        51.00         St.  Paul  and  return      .     .  53.50 

PROPORTIONATELY  LOW  RATES  TO  OTHER  POINTS 


DATES  OF  SALE:   0&.  19,  Nov.  23  and  25,  Dec.  21  and  23 


Long  Limits;  Stopovers;  Diverse  Roxites 

For  further  Particulars  call  at  CITY  TICKET  OFFICE,  HOTEL    UTAH 
TELEPHONE  EXCHANGE   15 
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U^25,  f  jf  College, School,  Society  or  Lodge 


ANO 

BADGES 


Descriptive  catalog  -(vith  attractive  prices  mailed 

free  upon  request.     Either  styleof  pin  shere  lUus 

trated  with  any  three  letters  .^n.l  fiinires,  one  or  two 

cMors  of   enaiiiel.     STERLING    SILVER.  25o  each; 

$2.60     dozen;      SILVER     PLATE.     100     eaoh  ;      $1.00     dojon. 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.  Qo    BASTIAN  BLDO..  ROCHESTER.  NT. 


The  Best  Place  to  buy 

BEST  BOORS  at 

BEST  PRICES  is 

DESERET   SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
BOOK  STORE,  Salt  Late  City. 


Say  that  you  saw  it  in  THE  JUVENILE  INSTEDCTOR. 


STALL'S  BOOKS  on 

AVOIDED  SUBJECTS 

The  natural  questions  of  sex  hygiene  are  answered 
purely  and  properly  in  these  eight  books — one  for  each 
important  period  in  life.  Used  by  the  Government  in 
its  Indian  schools  and  on  its  war  vessels,  and  com- 
mended by  the  great  and  good  everywhere. 


FOUR  BOOKS  TO  MEN 

By  Sylvanus   Stall 

"What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know" 
"What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know" 
"What    a    Young    Husband    Ought    to 

Know" 
"What    a    Man    of    Forty-five    Ought    to 

Know" 


FOUR  BOOKS  TO  WOMEN 

By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen 

and  Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake 
"What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know" 
"What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know" 
"What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know" 
"What  a  Woman  of  Forty-five  Ought  to 
Know" 


Eight  Separate  ^ooks.  Price  $1.00  net  per  copy.  Postpaid 

THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

44  East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Standard  Books  on  Sex 
Hygiene 

BY  DR.  E.  B.  LOWRY 

Truths:    Talks  With  a  Boy  Concerning  Himself.     50c;  by  mail,  55c. 

Confidences  :    Talks  With  a  Young  Girl  Concerning  Herself.    50c ;  by  mail,  55c. 

Herself:    Talks  With  Women  Concerning  Themselves,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

Himself:    Talks  With  Men  Concerning  Themselves.    $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

False  Modesty:    That  Protects  Vice  by  Ignorance.     50c;  by  mail,  55c. 

These  notable  books  on  sexual  hygiene  have  received  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  the  leading  medical,  educational  and  religious  authoritieL,  who  declare  they  are  the 
only  books  to   meet   the   requirements   of  the   present   great  world-movement   for   sex 

education.  ,     ,       ,         ,         i     j    .,. 

There  is  nothing  morbid  or  mawkish  about  Dr.  Lowry  s  books— they  lead  to 
better  health,  to  sex  ourity,  and  to  a  high  practical  morality,  •    cnrmn 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  official  journal  ot  5U,0UU 
physicians,  says:  j   j  .. 

"Dr.  Lowry's  books  are  excellent  and  can  be  safely  recommended. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  supplied  by  the  publishers 

Forbes  &  Co.,  Deartofnst.  Chicago 


ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE  ARE  RECOMMENDED  AND  SOLD  BY 

THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SGHOOL  UNION 


CHRISTMAS  BOOK  FOR    BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

''Uncle  Nick  Among   the   Shishones'' 

(REVISED  EDITION)  .^J 

Story  of   the   Pioneer    Boy  who  lived   in   Chief  ^^..shakie's   charge 
for  two  years,  told  by  himse'f 

Says  Professor  Houard  B.  Driggs:    "The  best  picture  of  true  j"  lian  life  I  know. 
Pony  ej:p7-ess  chapters  are  also  vU'id  and  thritling.     Every  horn,  i^hottld  have  it/* 

$1.25,  Postpaid.    Ready  for  Christinas  delivery.    Order  at  once.    Edition  limited. 
DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOH.  STORE 


1500K:    OFT     JVlOBejMOIV     JMA.I»S 

Lithographed  in  colors.    Shows  LandsJZarahemla  and  Nephi  in  detail.      Loca- 
tion of  cities,  routes  taken  by  armies,  missionary  journeys,  etc.      Also  small 
maps  of  Arabia,   Land  Northward  and  Land   Southward. 

Price:      ClolK,  Mounted,    $2.00;      Unmounted,  $1.50;      Paper.   50  cents 

JOEL  RICnS,  Logan.  Utah. 


USEFUL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  Present  Father  or  mother  or  the 
Grandparents  with  one  of  my  Xmas  Certificates  entitling-  them  to  a  well- 
fitted  pair  of  Glasses, for  reading'  or  distance.  Certificate  for  Solid  Gold,  $10.00; 
Gold  Filled,  $7.00;  Ahimnico,  $4.00,  examination  included.  Certificates  are  re- 
deemable at  any  time.     Call  or  write  for  one.      J.  EUGENE  HARRISON,  S,4''Temp'?eton  Bidtf 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

Z.C.M.I.  SCHOOL 
SHOES  FOR  BOYS 

They  keep  the  feet  warm  and 

dry.     Each  pair  made 

of    solid  leather 

ihroughout 

ASK  FOR 

MOUNTAINEER  OR 

"THE  LEADER  NEVER  RIP" 

OVERALLS 


Made  in  a  Sanitary 

Workshop  by  Utah 

girls 


CALIFORNIA^. 

PLAN  YOUR  WINTER  OUTING  NOW 

$40  ''^^  $40 

TO 

LOS  ANGELES 
Selling  Dates 

Splendid 

Train 
Service 

Nov.  23  and  25 
Dec.  21    and  23 

Eledtrical- 
ly  Lighted 
Sleepers 

Long  Limits 

Stop  Overt 

Diverse 

Free 

Routes 

Reclining 
Chair  Cars 

Dining  Car 
Service 

Tickets  and 
Reservations 

r.C.Peck,   J.H.Mioderneld. 
6.P.A.          «.G.P.». 

Excellent 

169  South  Main  St. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Say  that  you  saw  it  in  THE  JUVENILE  INSTBUOTOB. 


DRINK 


ffe-Et 


IT  IS  A  MOST  BENEFICIAL  and 
HEALTHFUL  BEVERAGE 

It  is  made  of  Whole  Grains  and  Fruits  —  the  grains  for 
strength,  the  fruits  for  flavor. 

It  satisfies  the  coffee  appetite,  but  is  guaranteed  NOT 
to  contain  one  particle  of  coffee  or  chickory. 

It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  those  who  oppose  tea  and 
coffee. 

It  will  help  you  break  the  coffee  habit. 

"IT  BUILDS  YOU  UP" 

Your  grocer  sells  it.    Big  Package  Twenty=Five  Cents. 

MADE  BY  = 


COLLEGE  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

LOQAIN,   UTAH 


JOSEPH  J.   DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice  President 

B.  J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  0.   C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


'■Aausueo  m€c. 


PIANOS  ORGANS  PLAYER-PIANOS 

FROM  $125.00  FROM    $25.00  FROM    $450.00 

$6.00  per  month  $3.00  per  month  $12.00  per  month 

We  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  oj  Chicago 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA   PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues  cheerfully  mailed  upon   application 


